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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 


This volume is a reproduction, in a more permanent and portable 
form, of the articles contributed some years back to the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society by the well-known 
historians, Principal Brij Narain and Principal Sri Ram Sharma. 

The articles arc based on Hindustan Chronicle in Dutch, two 
manuscript copies which are preserved in the Dutch Record 
Office at Hague. One of these manuscripts was translated into 
Latin by Joannes De l.aet (Antwerp, ib^i) as Fragment of the 
History of India gathered from Dutch sources and rendered into 
Latin. 

In 1927 Principal Brij Narain made an English translation of 
De Laet’s Latin version, while Principal Sri Ram Sharma edited 
and annotated the English translation, modernised the spelling of 
Indian names, identified places and persons mentioned in the text 
and added notes which are appended at the end of this l>ook. 



PREFACE 


In the Dutch Record Office at Hague there are two copies of a 
^Hindustan Chronicle*. One is on Asiatic paper. It gives an account 
of Indian events from the beginning of the reign of Huinayun to 
the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign. The last portion beginning 
with 'In the year 1036’ to the end is written in a different hand but 
the whole story is brought dowm to the accession of Shah Jahan. 

The second copy is bound up with the Report of Pelsaert ‘on 
the present condition of the trade’ in India. Tne report as well as 
the Hindustan Chronicle arc written in the same hand. A com¬ 
parison of this MS. with the Journal of the Ship, Sardnm for 1629 
reveals the fact that this MS. was written by Salomon Descharnps 
who was an under-Factor on the ill-fated ship Boiavia which sailed 
from Holland to the east in the fleet commanded by Pelsaert. 

A comparison of these two Manuscripts with the Fragment of 
the History of India gathered from Dutch sources and rendered into 
Latin by Joannes De Laet (Antwerp, 1631) conclusively proves that 
a copy of this Hindustan Chronicle formed the basis of Dc Fact’s 
work. De Laet besides being a voluminous writer, was a Director 
of the Dutch East India Company. He tells us that he used a Dutch 
Chronicle compiled by Van Den Broeckc, the Director of the 
Western hemisphere at Surat in the twenties of the seventeenth 
century. Van Den Broccke sent ‘a chronicle of Hindustan since 
the time of the grandfather of the present king based on materials 
which he had been able to collect’ as an enclosure with his letter 
dated December it, 1627 written on board the ship Dordrecht in 
the road of Sahally. It is reasonable to suppose that the Hague 
MS. on the Asiatic paper is the original of Van Den Broccke’s 
chronicle. But Van Den Broccke referred to Jahangir as "the 
present king" and his chronicle must have closed with the events 
preceding Jahangir’s death. Thus the additional section in a 
diffcreilt hand in this MS. must have been added by some one else. 
But as this forms a part of De Fact’s Latin wwk published in 1631 
it must have been added to between the years 1628 and 1631 in 
Holland. 

But the second MS. raises another question. Why should it 
have been bound up with a volume of Pelsaert’s Report ? Pelsaert 
started his service in India as a Junior Factor at the newly established 
Dutch factory at Agra where he rose to be the Senior Factor before 
he left India in 1627. Broecke praises his good service, 

experience, and knowledge of the country and speaks of him as ‘one 
well versed in the language of the country’ as well, in the letter 
above referred to. Now in his Report Pelsaert speaks of a chronicle 
of the country which he ‘intended to write separately’. The Report 
was written while he was still in the country. One might hazard 
the guess that before he left India in December 16*7, Pelsaert had 
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written this account. He must have been carrying it home with him 
when he left India on the ship Dordrechi. J'hc relations between 
Van den Broecke and Pelsaert seem to iiave been very cordial. Is it 
likely, one might very well ask oneself, that there were manuscripts 
of two separate chronicles of Hindustan on board the same ship ? 
Of course one cannot reject this as an impossibility. But it seems 
more likely that in compiling his chronicle Van Den Broecke might 
have made use of his Agra subordinate’s knowledge of tire language 
of the couniry. His chief at Sural could have easily asked Pelsaert, 
tile Senior Factor at Agra, to send him a draft of a chronicle of 
India. Pelsaert could have easily done this work but one can 
imagine him retaining a copy of the draft himself. He (xmld have 
then employed his own subordinate Dcschamps on board the ship 
Batavia to make out a copy both ol his Repori which he must 
Iiave sent to Holland much earlier as well as of his (’hronicle. Fhat 
would a((ount foj- both the MSS. being bound in one volume. 
VVheiher Pelsaert wrote a draft which Van Den Broecke ulili/eil 
iruorporating in it some material of his own as well or whether 
his superior at Surat palmed oil Pelsaert s work as his own must 
remain an open (juestion. It is diificnli, however, to imagine 
Broecke sending tlie chionidc to Holland in his own name on the 
same ship on which Pelsaert was travelling. Pelsaert could have 
easily expo.sed his chief in Holland. It is more likely, therefore, 
that Pelsaert might have lieen asked as a part of this official duties 
to compile this chronicle. It is dilhcult to imagijie Broecke and 
Pelsaert combining together to produce jointlv a report to lie 
submitted as an official paper to Hollatul. The dironide, ilu refore. 
seems to have been the work of Pelsaert who, liowever. tould no! 
claim any personal ciedit for it as he hail compiled it during his 
day’s business. 

But if Pelsaeit wrote it at Agra wherefrom did he oljtain his 
materials ? He could have only l)ased his earlier account of the 
Muglial empire on some Persian MSS. But none of the contem 
porary works in Persian nenv extant can claim tlie honour of 
iSeing Pelsaert’s original. The blunders of whidi Pelsaert is guilty 
in his account of Humayun and Akbar. could not have been 
committed by any Indian historian. It is not necessary to produce 
many specific examples of his ignorance or worse about these two 
reigns. Any serious student of Indian history would detect these 
'howlers’. His muddle-headed story of the conflict between Sher 
Shah and Humayun and his rather absurd chronology of Humayun’s 
wandering after the birth of Akbar are enough proof that he could 
not have used a contemporary Persian chronicle for the purpose 
of compiling his work. He dates Sher Shah’s death in 1550 and 
makes Firoze Khan instead of Salim his successor. His account of 
Akbar’s conquest of Gujrat rolls into one account of what hapj>encd 
during two separate expeditions to that country. He succeeds no 
better in his account of the Mughal conquest of Bengal. 

Of course Pelsaert claims that he translated ‘what occurred 
before my time’ from 'an Indian historian’. But as he blames this 
‘historian’ for failing to give the correct dates of various events, 
it is more likely that the alleged historian was probably, a ‘Munshi’ 
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employed tor the purpose of producing in Persian a chronicle* of 
Hindustan. No ‘historian’ could have been guilty of such mistakes 
in 1627 as disfigure Pelsaert’s account of the reigns of Huniayun 
and Akbar. 

It is more likely then that Pclsacrt consulted—or caused to be 
consulted—several Persian chronicles. When he sat down to write 
his own account in Dulcl). he soinetinies got contused in the ina/e 
of Indian history though his Persian studies appear in certain 
phrases Avhich could occur in a chronicle compiled by a Dutchman 
only if he was translating a Persian doeumenl. Thus he talks of 
the fire of enmity’ breaking out between Hiiina^un and Kainran. 

I he Mir/as are described at one place to have ‘wished to come 
under the shadow of King Akbar’. Mahabat Khan on learning of 
his own son’s turning against him ‘seemed willioiji h.inds and fed’, 
jahangir’s victories are always described as due to Xiod’s giace’. 
His description of the lime follows tlie Indian fashion speaking ol 
( Jinyis and Paluns. 1 he use of these terms was so outlandish in 
a Dutch text that De Lact hopciesslv blundered in rendering tliein 
into Latin. vShah Jahan leachc's l\(>bias from Lonsa in b pahars. 
l)c I.act rendeiccl iluit saying tliat Sliab jahan ‘fled so swiftly th.u 
he reached Rolitas in ‘^b days.’ Put tlie most conclusive proof is 
Pelsaert’s desciiplion of the renunciation of Christianity l)y Moshang 
and Mahmuras whom jahatigir fiad placed under (he jesnits. 
Jahangir look them away whereupon, adds Pclsacrt, ‘they wene 
again united with and leccived among those of oin faill)'. 

"Llius e\'en ihongh De Pact's l)ook-'~ancl ilierefoie, liis originals 
Pclsacrt or Van den Broerke’s chronicle—might have ‘long ranked 
.IS (he best general account of India’, its value in Kuropc was due 
to the fullness of its account lather than to its arcinacy. It is 
wiong to talk of its being ()asecl on ‘a genuine duoniclc of the 
cmpiie’ as Vhneent Smith did. It is ‘one of the early aiithori 
ties for the history of the* reign of Akbar’. no doubt, [)iu its 
numerous blunders—of course so easily detectable .sometimes— 
detract very much from its value as an independent source of tfie 
history , of Huniayun and Akbar. It is true that it records many 
rumours—among them, the one crediting Akbar’s death to poison 
which he indented to use against some one else—which the Dutch 
factor might have picked up during his stay at Aj^n-a. For the 
rrigyi of Jahangir one might consider it an independent compila¬ 
tion of contein[>orary events by a European contemporary and as 
such much more useful than in the earlier period. 

But De Laet was not content with translating Van den 
Broecke’s chronicle. He added to it sometimes and he omitted 
passages he did not think worth-while—compare his account of 
Akbar’s death by poison with his Dutch original. When he mis¬ 
understood a passage, he led his readers far away from his original 
—witness his rendering of the passage about Shah Jahan’s plight 
cited above. Otherwise as well, he seems to have taken consider¬ 
able liberties with his text. It is very seldom that he faithfully 
reproduces his Dutch original. Thus an English translation of 
the Dutch original seems to be desirable e\'cn though we have an 
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English translation of De Laet’s Latin version. The English 
translation now oflered was made by Professor Brij Narain in 19 J? 7 . 
I have modernized the spelling of Indian names and identified 
places and persons mentioned in the text and added notes intended 
to help the reader in evaluating the text. They prove my conten¬ 
tion about the value of the work as an independent source of 
information for the Mughal period. 



CHAPTER I 


Briki account of King Humayun, who in consequence of losing 
a battle in the course of his wars against the Pathans w'as compelled 
to fly to Persia. But later returning, (from Persia) through his 
good fortune as well as bravery, he defeated the Pathans and 
reconquered the greater part of his lost empire. He suddenly died 
at Delhi and w'as succeeded by his son, Abdul Path Jalauddin 
Muhammad (Akbar). The latter was then 12 years of age* but 
thanks to the wasdom and courage of his guardian (Bairam Khan), 
they continued in their victorious course. Finally King Akbar 
took the reins of government into his own hands, and he governed 
his empire with such success that he not only added to his ancestral 
possessions, but made himself rich above all kings of the world. 
Finally, as the result of his own mistake, he died in the fort of 
Agra.- His eldest son Salim inherited the kingdom. He followed 
in the footsteps of his father for a few years, hut then gave him 
self up to pleasures, allowed himself to be misguided by women, 
and became additied to drink, caring very little about his 
kingdom. 

Many of us in our country^ or in Europe, know very little 
about the history of ilie kings of Hindustan, except that wc call 
them the (inar Mughal, because they are descended from success 
fill monarch Famerlane, called by us Tainborlanus. * When he 
died in the year 1405 he left behind four sons, and that was why 
the large empire that he had built split up into parts, which led 
to its fall, and the sullying of its fair name. I’hey (the descendants 
of Taimm) had their ups and downs. If would be very tedious 
and dillicult to relate the rise and fall of Taiinur's descendants in 
dc'iail. VVe shall, therefore, begin with King Humayun. grandfather 
of the present King and sixth in the line of descent from Tamer¬ 
lane, Miran Shah, Sultan Muhammad Mirza, Sultan Abovrayet. 
(Sultan Abu Said), Ummar Shaikh, Baburshah and Humayun. It 
will be seen how his (Humayun’s) condition became wretched and 
how fickle fortune again helpc'd him. Thus : 

In the year of Christ ...^ King Humayun led his army from 
.Agra to Bengal with the object of bringing that country under his 
sway. He succeeded in this and defeated the Pathans. He gave 
the country the name of Jannaiabad and resided there for a year, 
w^hen Farid Khan, the Pathan king of the tow^n Natt (Nahat in 
the Sarkar of jannatabad) preparccl for war and again raised the 
standard of revolt. Through violence as well as cunning ho 
succeeded in occupying Bihar with the whole of his army, and also 
the fort of (the) Raja (of) Rohtas. Leaving his women here for 
the sake of safely, he set out w^ith 65,000 Pathans to offer battle to 
King Humayun. The latter, who was at that lime in Jannaiabad. 
on learning this, started in all haste for Patna. When he reached 
Chaunsa, he found Farid Khan (called Sher Shah in those parts) 
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cataiiiped there with his army. King Humayun ortered battle to 
Sher Khan at tfiis place but was defeated and compelled to fly to 
Agra. Here he reinforced his defeated army with large fresh forces 
and called to him all his omrneraiiws or dukes and nobles* from 
all places, and with this hew army, again left Agra in all haste 
and approached the river Ganges. When Sher Shah received this 
news, ne ordered 20,000 horses to push forward 15 coses that day 
in order to prevent the crossing of the Ganges. Humayun, trusting 
to the great number of his tr(x>ps, could not imagine that the 
Pathan army that had been sent ahead, would dare to attack him. 
He, therefore, spent the whole night in pleasure and the enjoyment 
of playing, singing and dancing, having very little suspicion of 
what might possibly happen. He thought very little of the enemy, 
and had decided to attack Sher Shah the next day. Spies informed 
Sher Shah of what Humayun was doing on account of his conceit, 
telling him how the whole army lay unsuspecting and oil its guard, 
spending their time only in singing and dancing. Therefore, Sher 
Shah sent also Khwas Khan with 10,000 horses, who covered 15 
roses during the same night, and came in sight of Hurnayinrs army 
in the morning. 

Humayun and all his omiuerauw'.s and soldiers, having 
kept awake all night had all fallen asleep without taking the 
irouhlc of posting guards. Perceiving tliis situation, Khwas 
Khan attacked Humayun at dawn slaying a great number of 
onmierauws and inansabdars. Great terror, din and lamentation 
hrcike out which aw'akencd the King. Seeing that the enemy had 
(tniningly taken him by surprise and that he could not raliy his 
nun (or resist the enemy) as every one was mounting his horse 
and shamefully taking to flight although most of them were 
drowned in the (iauges or slain by the eneiiiy.“ King Huniaymi 
seeing that he was deserted by almost every one and coidd not 
resist the Pathans, resolved to same himself. He fled to the 
Cianges all alone w here a Sacaha or water can ier w as standing, who 
immediately recognised the king, and thought of a plan of saving 
him. As Humayun (ould not swum, he inflated his water-skin by 
blowing air into it, put it under him and took Humayun in his 
shoulders and thus brought him in safeiv to the other shore.* 
where luckily they found a horse belonging to a soldier who had 
been drownied in the river. The king mounted it and rode to 
Agra, leaving all that he had : elephants, horses, camels, gold, 
silver, precious stones—for when the kings of this country go to 
war, their paraphernalia and splendour are as great as when they 
go to attend a feast. Indeed, his daughter and all his women and 
the women of all his ommerauws, and the w^hole of his army fell 
into the hands of the Pathans. Sher Shah had tents put up for 
the women, and treated them with great honour, committing no 
outrage himself nor permitting any Pathans to do anything which 
was ill the least degree improper. Nor did he wdsh that any of 
Ins men should marry any Mogallane. Sher Shah maintained 
such praiseworthy discipline in his army because he always 
remembered the instability of fortune. Since he had won that 
great and unexpected victory by a turn of fickle Fortune's wheel, 
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and the defeat of such a mighty monarch was to be ascribed not 
to his bravery but to God who had punished Humayun for his 
audacity, he never forgot that what had happened to Humayun, 
could another time hapj>en to him. 

In order to pursue his victory, Sher Shah set out for 
Agra with his whole army subduing all places and towns 
in the way. lluiuayun was in Agra but he did not con¬ 
sider himself strong eiiougli to await the arrival of the 
enemy. Tzuilebegem, (?) his second wife who had remained, 
behind in Agra, being pregnant went with the king to Ajmer.** 
riiey reached the country of Ziermaeb, (jaisalnier ?) and put up 
in the fort of Amar, where his wife gave birth to a son afterwards 
called Akbar.® From there he left hurriedly for Lahore,^® which 
was ruled by his brother Mirza Kamran. He said that he had 
himself heard that the Pathan army lay encamped in Sirhind and 
that conouering everything they were approaching very near. And 
he addeo “Since the fear of the Pathans fills your heart, remain 
here. 1 shall sec whether my sword is not more useful againsi 
them.” Humayun began to hate his brother for ibis conceited 
utterance. He lefi Lahore and set out for Kashmir, where at that 
time one of his ommerauvvs was governor.” But Humayun did 
not know' that the Ornarow had recently died. His death had been 
followed by a revolt of the Kashmiris w^ho had fortified the town 
Cothel (Khushab ?) and dosed the road or entry into the moiin* 
tains. I'he king learnt these evil tidings when he had arrived 
near Cothel. He therefore, turned back to Multan, for the fire 
of enniiiv had broken out between him and Mirza Kamran, w'ho 
had also been eomfielled to fly from Lahore, and who bv rapid 
marthes had cut oil Humayun from the road to Kabul. From 
there Ite wrote to his brother Mirza Askari, who was at that lime 
ilie ruler of f)andahar. that he should bt‘ on his guard and fortify 
his (asile. and in case Humayun went to Oandahar, he .should not 
allow him to enter the country but drive him away or make wai 
upon him as an enemv. He explained the reasons for this in 
den ails. 

In the meantime Sher Khan arrived in l.ahore and took the 
town without meeting any resistaiue. He sent all the Moghallane 
prisoners, the women of king Humayun and of other nobles from 
Lahore to Kabul, wntli great honour and pomp, providing them 
with everything that was necessary for the journey, and giving 
them in charge of eunuchs, with an escort of his own soldiers. 
They arrived safely in Kabul. Sher Khan continuing to advance 
boldly, made himself master of Muliati and the neighbouring 
country. 

Humayun had been in Multan** a short time before. Frotn 
liere he had sent Miinim Khan with letters addressed to Shah 
Husain, governor of Thatta, on behalf of Mirza Ghanic.shaen (?) 
requesting permission to pas.s through his country on the wav to 
Sind. But Shah Hussain threw’ Munim Khan into prison at 
Thatta and wrote to Humayun that it w^ould not help him to take 
that road but that if he wished to go to Persia, he should travel 
by the road to Qandahar. The king finding that his request had 
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been refused and liiat he had been descried by all friends, was 
coinpelled to set out lor Qandahar under great difiieulties.^ ‘ 

Arriving in Sahwan.coss from the town,** he wrote to Mirza 

Askari his brother, that he should permit him to enter Qandahar 
in order to place his women in safety in the castle. But as he 
and his brother Kamran had formed an alliance against Humayun. 
he wrote a stiff letter in reply and began to prepare to drive oiu 
Humayun, I’he latter seeing this, left his wife, Izinlebegam, and 
his son Akbar who was now a year old with the nurse and female 
slaves and all the baggage in Sahwan*'* and himself set out, with 
all possible speed, with Bairam Khan and a few brave men whom 
Bairam Khan had been able to recruit here, on the road to Persia 
and reached Swastan. After his brother’s departure Mirza Askari 
sent for the forsaken wife of Humayun and ihc young son and 
kept them as prisoners in the castle of Qandahar, and also took 
possession of all the goods lliat.were left with them. See how this 
wicked world makes the wrong man shine by the lustre of virtue. 
For ihe brothers, who should have stood by Humayun treated to 
him much worse than an open enemy. Slier Shah, moved by a 
feeling of pity and following the example of Alexander the Great 
sent back witli all honour, tlie dearest possession of the conquered 
enemy (which one must consider to be wife and children), on other 
hand, Mirza Askari, Humayun’s natural brother, had not only no 
sympathy for him in his adversity and unheard of misfortunes 
(which as one can well imagine will give more pain to such a 
king than to a comiiKm man) but inspired by a cursed jealousy, 
lest Humayun should begin to prosper agaiti through his help, 
not only clrove him away as an enemy, but kept his wife and 
children as prisoners and seized their goods, as if there was no God 
who punished or rewarded men at the proper time. These 
brothers lived to hear and see the later development of events. 
Avliich they thought they had finally settled. 

King Tuhmasp of Persia had already learnt about Humayun’s 
defeat before the latter left Qandahar, so that he knew that 
Humayun was coming. So he wrote to the governor of Herat that 
as soon as Humaymi arrived there, he should receive him with all 
honours due to such a king and go a few miles to meet him and 
show him more honour than he w^ould to himself (Tuhmasp) if 
he went there in person and to hold feasts and entertainments in 
his honour daily. He ordered him to entertain Humayun in such 
a manner that there would be reason to praise him. When 
Humayun was 12 miles from the town Herat, the governor with 
all mansabdars and citizens rode out to meet him with marks of 
greatest honour and brought him in. He entertained Humayun 
for 3 or 4 days with gorgeous feasts, presenting to him many horses, 
gold, cloths and other valuable things. Further he wrote to all 
governors and inhabitants of Tuhmasp’s country that wherever 
Humayun should happen to go they should receive and accompany 
him wdth the greatest marks of respect. These instructions were 
carried out more faithfully than king Humayun could have ever 
imagined. Finally he came to Ghasrien (Qazvin) where Shah 
Tuhmasp resided. He sent his own brother Mirza Bairam with 
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all oiiuiicrauws and royal attendants to meet Huinayun lo miles 
lorrn the town and bring him in, ordering all streets and markets 
to be decorated and hung with mirrors. 

Mirza Bairam received Humayiin vcirh all possible honour and 
joy and brought him to his brother Shah T uhmasp who, alter 
embracing him several times bade him welcome. And nothing pleased 
him better than to make the unfortunate fugitive cheerful by driving 
away his melancholy with the help of recreation provided by players, 
singers and dancers. Dinner was ordered to be served and Mir/a 
Bairam showed such energy in serving at table that Humayun was 
surprised. He praised Shah I'uhmasp saying “ Fhat is how brothers 
should be kept. My brothers, whom 1 enriched by giving lands, 
have been most unkind to me in iny inislortime.’’ These words 
of liumayun seriously annoyed Mirza Bairam and he began lo 
hate Humayun secretly. He ridiculed Humayun daily before his 
l)roiher saying with great contempt that when Shah Ismail was 
king, Babur Shah, the father of Humayun. was. or must have been, 
only gardener or grain-seller, and that was also the source of live 
lihood of all his friends. By constantly dinning it into the ears 
of Shah Tuhinasp he brought it about that, instigated by him, 
Shah Tuhinasp would have him pul to death. But Begum 
Sultana, .sister of Shah 'Tuhinasp who was giiieil with extraordi¬ 
nary wisdom and eloquence, look pity on Humayun. She went 
to lier brotluT and rebuked him for what lie was planning to do, 
with many argtuneriis, saying “Humayun is sprung from Temrid 
kings, who have shown much kindness to our ancestors, given them 
lands whidi you possess to this day. It therefore behoves you not 
lo return evil for good, Imt so to repay the favours received tliai 
through him your kindness may he remembered by his descendants 
and ail the world". Hearing these words, which seemed to have 
tieen uttered more by a philosopher than a mere woman (who 
was his sister). Shah Tuhinasp gave up his designs against 
Humayun and followed her advice. He gave orders that Humayun 
should be jirovided with everything that was necessary for his 
journey, such as horse.s, camels, tents and the equipment of war, 
and whatever else he might require. When all this had been 
collected Shah Tuhinasp was the first to inspect it. He also 
ordered the following nobles with other omerauws and mansabdars 
to accompany Humayun to Hindustan ; Ghantzamma. (Khan 
/aman), Bodah Khan. Shah Ouli Khan Narenzle, father of Hasan 
Quli Khan, Ismail Ouli Khan Oarabbars. Humayun look leave of 
Shah Tuhmasp in Ga.srin (Oazvin) and set out with his whole army 
towards Qandahar, which he reached in a short time. He laiil siege 
to the town where his brother Mirza Askari had fortified the castle 
and prepared it for defence. This exasperated the king and he 
prepared his guns for the bombardment of the castle. When Mirza 
Askari observed this and thought that the bombardment w'ould 
I begin, he took the young .son of Humayun who was then two years 
I old and was a prisoner in the hands of Mirza Askari, and placed 

'l him on the bulwark in front of the army. Humayun did not 

I bombard the castle for the .sake of the child'*, and Mirza Askari 

i defended the castle for two or three months, at the end of which 
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peruxi he was compelled to surrender, Huniayun promising and 
swearing on their religious book to spare his life. After forgiving 
the wrong done to him by his brother, Humayun went to Qandahar 
and Askari went to his brother Mirza Kamran who w’as in Kabul 
and told him about what had happened and that fortune was begin¬ 
ning to favour Humayun again. But Huiuayuu did not fail to take 
advantage of his victory. He set out for Kabul, conquered the town 
and captured Mir/a Kamran. As a punishment he had his eyes put 
out by means ol wine and sent him to Sind instructing the governor 
of that country to place him in a ship sailing to Mecca. This was 
done, and Mirza Kamran finally died there^^ 



CHAPTER II. 


In the year of Christ 1550, or 960 Mohameden style, Sher Khan or 
Sher Shah, the Pathan king and ruler of the whole of Hindustan 
died of gout in the fort of Gwalior leaving behind his son Firo/ 
Khan, who was is years old.*** Being next to kin, all princes who 
were then present wished unanimously to declare Firoz Khan king, 
with the exception of Adil Khan, brother-in-law of Sher Shah and 
uncle of Firoz Shah, who wished to seize the empire for himself. He 
also accomplished his purpose by getting his nephew murdered on 
the very day on which he was to be declared king, and usurped the 
kingdom.*'^ This aroused the indignation of almost all tlie nobles 
who were present in the castle of Gwalior then and they grumbled, 
as also the princes who were not present there, but governed the 
provinces and the frontiers. They rebelled and rose against the' 
usurper, not acknowledging him as the king. Adil Khan finding 
that the whole country had risen against him, resolved to subdue' 
the rebels with force. He collected a large army and leaving 
Ciwalior man hod rapidly towards Chunar, which was then a large 
and prosperous town. He took Chunar without much difliculiy. 

Humayun, who was ilieu in Kabul, learnt ilie news of .Shei 
Sliah’s deaili in the same year in which he died. When he had 
ascertained the truth of the report and that diliereuces existed 
between the new king and the princes, be felt vet) happy and 
thought the time for eJefeating his old enemy had come, now that 
fortune had begun to smile upon him again. He hastily collected 
logetfior an army and left Kabul and hurried towards Hindustan 
w'ilh lapid daily marches, conquering in the way all towns and 
villages and meeting no one who olfered resistance or checked his 
progress until he arrived at the towm Sirhind. Here Sikandar Khan 
Afghan, an old and trusted prince of the late king Salim Shah was 
governor."" Witli 10,000 horses he fought a hard fiat tie with 
Humayun and fought for an incredibly long time, fmi in the (‘iid 
was compelled to fly. Only a thousand horsemen survived tlu* baith* 
and they fled to the Kangra hills. After this victory Humayun gave* 
his son Abdul Fath Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad in charge of the duke 
Bairam Khan making him the Ixiy’s guardian and foster-father. He 
made him also the Omimander-in-Chief of the whole armv and sent 
him, along with his son. in pursuit of the fugitive Sikandar Khan. 
W'ith orders to follow him wherever he might go and to capture him 
alive or dead. After taking Sirhind Humayun proceeded to Delhi, 
and .sent Ali Kuli, Tzemarschan Tsamma (Khan-i-Zaman) and Baha 
dur Khan to the Doaeb, or the country situated between the rivers 
Ganges and Jamuna, with instructions to subjugate all the country, 
which they happily did. Bairam Khan also had defeated and slain 
the fugitive Sikandar Khan.^* 

It was scarcely two or three months after his arrival in Delhi 
that the king had a new' palace built there. On a certain afternoon, 
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while descending the stairs, he heard the call to prayers. He there 
fore, sat down on a step and heni down his head over his bands, 
liaving a stall under his arm-pits. And as he usually ate much 
opium, h(' began to close, riie staircase was slippery as it had been 
plastered over with lime and thus the stall slipped from under him 
and he rolled down from top over 40 steps to the ground, so that 
his whole body was crushed by the fall. On the third day he died 
in Delhi in A. D. 1552 or 962 A. 

Tardi Khan, a great noble of the king was at that time in 
Delhi with his army. The news of Humayun’s death soon reached 
Adil Khan who had taken refuge in Chunar. He gave his general 
Hemu, a low^ caste beaten, 10,000 horses and sent him to Delhi to 
light the Mughuls, also giving him a large quantity ol money, for 
payment to soldiers and 500 elephants to carry it. Hernu hurried 
from Chunar to Delhi. At that time prince Abdul Path jalal-ud- 
Diri Muhammad Akbar and Bairam Khan Khan-i-Khanan with the 
larger portion of the army were in Kohisian engaged in subduing 
sonie enemies. Ori receiving the news of Huniayun’s death they 
lefi for Kalanoi where Bairam Khan had Akbar proclaimed king 
and his Khutha read. Then with the whole army, they hurried 
to Dellii, lor Hemu had reached the town before them, rardi 
Khan was the governor of Delhi, but he withdrew from the town 
with his forces and met Bairam Khan and Akbar on the way. 
He was not received very heartily, for Bairam Khan hated him for 
his withdrawal. But he dissembled his haired and invited "Pardi 
Khan to a dinner, and after the dinner had him murdered by 
one of his aitendattis with a poniard. After these occurrences 
.Akbar and Bairam Khan summonc^d Ali f)uli Khan and Bahadur 
Khan with certain forces in Maine-doab or the country between 
the (ianges and the Jamuna. and .sent them an army from Panipat 
to attack Meniu. who had (Mcupic*d Delhi, Akbar and Bairam 
Khan themselves followed with the greatei part of the army at a 
distance of 5 to ti coss. At I'illepal which is situated between 
Panipat and Delhi, Ali ()uli Khan and Bahadur Khan met Hemu 
and a skirmish look place there. But Hernu had not paid his 
soldiers. They were grumbling and unwilling to light, and did 
not oirey orders. So that when the battle began they turned and 
lied shamefully. Hemu was wounded in the eye by an arrowL-' 
All the treasure, elephants and the rest of the camp of Hernu as 
well as of other omeras fell into the hands of king Akbar’s army. 

Shah Ciili Khan in the course of the battle saw an elephant 
driver or PTiilow^an urge on a Hying elephant. Thereupon he took 
an arrow’ from his quiver and wms about to shoot the driver when 
the latter cried out “Noble Mogol, why kill me ? In the Ambary 
or housing upon the elephant lies Hemu the general of the army, 
shot with an arrows in the eye”. Shah Quli Khan took possession 
of the elephant and Hernu and brought him into his array. 

When Prince Akbar received the news of the defeat of the 
Pathans, he himself hurried there with Bairam Khan.‘^ Shah Quli 
Khan presented to him the prisoner Hemu and the elephant, 
pulling Hemu out of the Ambarry. Then Bairam Khan took a 
sword and put it into the hands of Prince Akbar who w^is then 
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1^ years old and said “Put this godless heathen to death by your 
own hand." The Piince did as he was told, being young at id 
iinable to think for himself. With one stroke he cut oil the head 
which fell at a distance. 7 'hey had it immediately hung at the 
gales of Delhi. After this victory, the Piince, Bairaiii Khan, Ali 
Quli-Khan-iJahan and Bahadur Khan again set out with their 
large army towards maine-doab, marching along the river of 
Chaunsa to Jaunpur, subjugating all towns and plates. Wherever 
they found an enemy, or Pathans, they deJeated oi drove them 
away, garrisoning the country with their own troops. I heri Ali 
Ouli Khan and Bahadur Khan were placed in the command of 
the whole army waih instructions to advance fnrtlier, while the 
Prince and Bairani Khan returned to .Agra and con(|nered the 
whole province without any difficulty. Soon afterwards came the 
news tliat Ali Ouli Khan and Bahadur Khan had fought a harti 
liatlle near Sambhal with the Pathans who had rec('i\cd reinjorex- 
merits, and had beaten and driven them to Lakhnow'. There large 
bodies of forces drove them out and captured the town. Ali 
Khan advanced to ChaiuP’’ and then to jaunpur, where the 
Pathans had again rallied their forces. But late was against them, 
and they were again defeated. Thus these two nobles, by their 
bravery, brought the whole counlrv, from the (Ganges to the river 
dViatsau.—the river of Chaunsa, ?. e., in which Chaunsa stands 
( - Karninasa)—under the Prince’s sway. For the Prince was young 
and spent his whole time in Agra in playing, hunting, and similar 
pastimes, 

Bairam Khan, who, as commanded by the Prince’s fatlier 
Hnmayim. looked alter the Prince and acted as his guardian, had 
taken into his own hands the government of the whole country, 
and the soldiers were attached to him, and not to the Prince. I bis 
annoyed the Prince. With the help of his nurse. Mahain Anaga, 
fie thought out a plan which he put into effect, with th(‘ 
object of freeing himself from Bairam Khan's control, ,so tliat he 
might rule as an independent king. One day he asked Bairam 
Khan’s permission to go to hunt across the river };mnma near KohnI 
Zelali. Bairam Khan gave the permission, but told a large body 
of men to go with Akhar. Maham Anaga also went then to see 
Akbar .safely across the river, but as if hunting, they reached Koheb 
(Sikandra), from where the said nurse led him to Delhi. Shahab 
lid-Din Ahmad Khan, who was the Governor of Delhi, on behalf 
of the Prince, came to him as if to assist him in the chase. He 
lost no time in summoning all nobles and princes round about 
Delhi to acknowledge Akbar as their king, for Delhi is the old 
capital where all their kings were crowned. When Bairam Khan 
learnt this, he sent all umaras and mansabadars who were with 
him at Agra to Delhi to .serve Akbar, their master and King, and 
wrote to the King the following letter of apology : — 

“I have never endeavoured to increase my own power, or done 
anything except that which may bring you honour and augment 
your dominion, the reason being that you were still young and, 
through bad advice, could be easily led away from your best: 
interests. I also wished to fulfil what I promised to your 
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lather before his death. But as Your Majesty, by the grace of 
God. has attained wisdom, your slave wishes you to be happy 
uiih >our empire and in the conquest of your enemies. 
i iiriher I beg that a.s J have grown old and have rendered 
many important services to the kingdom, I may be allowed to 
tender my resignation and permitted to go to Mecca to end 
my da>s there.” 

I his permission was immediately granted to him by the king. 
Ihe Duke Bairam Khan, accompanied by all his old servants, 
family and women, left Agra for Gujarat by the way of Mewar. 
fie anived at Patan where there was a large lallaub or whaler tank. 
One day he went in a boat to amuse himself on the tank. Wlien 
he K'tinned and landed, he was attacked and wounded with a 
swoid by one of his servants, a Pathan. He died shortly afterwards. 
The Patlian declared lliat Bairam Khan had put his father to dcatli 
some lime ago, and that he had killed Bairam Klian to avenge that 
death. ‘I'hus this brave man, after performing many deeds of 
valour, Avinning victoiies and going through deadly perils, was 
destined to perish miserably at the hands of a wretch. 

Afi('r this tragit occurrence, his family and kith and kin 
returned from Ikitan to the King at Agra. At that time Mir/a 
Alulur Rahim son of Bairam Khan, was 12 vears old. I'he King 
took him under his care so that he may receive proper education 
and he lironght up under good discipline. 

Ihc Pathan kings had in those days built the fort of Agra 
with l)ricks, hut it was old and the greater part of it was in a state 
of decay. Akhai thetefore ordered it to be rebuilt with red. hewn 
stones of Sikri, now' called Fatebpur. It was to be made as strong 
as jMissible, and to be Iniilt in a manma which would pet twtiiate 
Akhar’s niemoiy and make his name great in tiu! world. For this 
Avork of construc tion Kasim Khan, Mir-i Bar.”' possessed peculiar 
skill and knowledge. Many skilled master-builders were summoned 
from different parts of the couiifry for building a fort the like of 
which in beauty, si/e and magnifuience had never been fruilt by 
any one before. 

.At this lime the King came to knoAV that one Jaiinal Patta,‘^ 
Rajput subject of Rai Rana depending on his wisdom and courage, 
hacl revolted against his master^® and seized the fort of Chitor and 
hrouglu under subjection all the neighbouring tOAvns and villages, 
and also a consicieral)lc part of King Akbar’s territory. The 
fort of Chitor is built on a high mountain, and is so strongly 
fortified by nature that no king of Delhi has ever been able to take 
it. King Sultan Ala-ud-Din went to conquer Chitor with his whole 
army, and he besieged it for 12 years, but finally abandoned the 
siege and returned to Delhi in great disgrace, having accomplished 
nothing. 

King Akbar, knowing all this, still determined to try his luck. 
Preparing all the guns that he had in his arsenal and taking a 
fairly large army with him, he set out for Chitor. He besieged the 
castle for six months, during which time Jaimal Patta made many 
sallies, often with great success. Finally King Akbar ordered a 
party of Turkish soldiers, who were in his service to dig a mine 
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under the castle, right up to a bulwark from which (Ihe defenders) 
inflicted much claiiiage on the King’s army. The rniiu s were filled 
with a large c|nanti(y of gun powder, and when it was lighted, 
the whole of ilie btdwark blew up. A passage thus having been 
made, the King’s troops (in spite of great resistance) entered the 
fort. 

jainial Patta, seeing this, shut iif) liis and other Rajput women 
in one place, which they tlieniselves set on iire. And the men 
fought till they fell dead, and the fort w^as capinred l)\ the King. 
.\kbar had the hgines of Jainial Patta and of another ehief, sittinL^ 
on elephants, carved in stone or plaster and, in memory of this 
vidory, they were placed on cither side of the large inner enlranct 
of liis castle at Agra. 

Returning to Agra after his vielorv Akbar found that the 
castle that he had ordered tt» be built had been finished. 

At this tinic'^ he received letters from Sharif Khan and Raja 
lihagiAan Das from T.ahorc informing him ih.ii ])is hrollui 
.Muhammad Hakim had come down from Kabul and invaded 
Lahore. He had taken possession of the whole province f)y forca 
and besieged the town, so that war was being continnallv wMged 
with him. It was for this reason alisolulcly necessary tluit he 
should cottie speedily to the relief of the town, and to put clown 
the revolt. 

Lhe King having read these tidings, prepaied for war and 
with his whole army, elephants and oilier niililarv ecpilpmenl 
hastened to Lahore. 

'The King had reached Sirhind when Mir/a Mtdiannnad Hakim 
learnt that Ids brother w^as coming. Hc' was (n-cKome with fc.tr. 
laoke up Ids armv and abandoning all Ids tents, (led by night to 
KatmL so llial a large cpiantitv efl goods and v.tluables of ^fi^va 
Muhammad and his followers fell into the hands of Akbar’s troops. 

Arri\ irig at Laltore. .Akliar reduced the countrv of Bannesaet 
(Bangesh) and the towns round alioui and appointing his umar.» 
as governors over all places, returned to I.ahore. Here he received 
a letter from his motlicr Marim Makani Handda Bann Begum from 
Agra that Ali Qiili Khan Zainan and Bahadur Khan, whom he 
had left in conunand at laicknow, had raised t!u‘ standard of 
revolt and w'ere plundering the King’s country and destroying 
(owns and villages. Indeed they had veniiircd to come to Agra. 
The King did not w^ait after reading this, but hastened back to 
Agra with his army and crossed the river Jainuna. The rebels 
finding that the King in person w^as coming against them with a 
large army, fled to Lucknow^ and from there to Kara Manikpur. 
But Akbar overtook them between Fethpur and Kara Manikpur. 

A great battle texvk place in which Ali Quli Khan and many of 
his followers were slain, but Bahadur Khan who was caught among 
the lines of the elephants, was captured alive and brought before 
the King. He was immediately ordered to be beheaded. 

After defeating the rebels, the King appointed Khan-i-Khanan 
and Munim Khan to govern the province of Jaunpnr. Jaunpur 
w^as not far from (lhaunsa where Main (and) Sulaiman Lodi,** witli 
a Pathan array, were wailing for a profitable opportunity to fight. 
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I he King, with the greater part of the army, returned safely to 
Agra, thanking God for the victory, and earnestly praying for the 
birth of a son and Iieir. For this reason he resolved to make a 
pilgrimage on foot from Agra to Ajmer to the tomb of Saint Ghazi 
Muin-Lid-Din. He prepared for the journey and set out in the 
Muslim year 9b/j, travelling with his wife, Marim Makani, 4 coss 
daily. Jri memory of it he built all along the road, at each coss, 
a mound or milestone, and near it, for the convenience of travellers, 
a well, and at a distances of 8 coss a Mahal or house for women. 

At Ajmer, (he King distributed alms to the poor and assigned 
a large incoinc to the mausoleum. After spending a short time there 
he turned towards Agra, and passed through Sikri w^Iiere also lived 
a Shaikh or holv man, named Shaikh Salim. The King visited 
him and told him what Ciotl had willed and why he had gone to 
Ajmer. 1 he holy man did not say that day what was to happen, 
but the next day he told one of the nearest relations of the King 
that Akbar would have three sons. The King was overjoyed on 
learning this, and lirmly believed that what Shaikh Salim had 
said would come to pass. The latter also said that his wife, whom 
lie had sent to Agra, was already pregnant, and asked him to call 
her to Sikri. The King did as he was told, and in due course a 
son was born w^ho was called Sultan Salim after the Shaikh. 

T he King celeliraled his joy at this birth with great feasts and 
entertainments. Then came a second son. who was named Shah 
Murad, and after him the third and the youngest Shah Danial, 
so that the King had three .sons, as the holy Shaikh had prophesied. 
One day, therefore, the King went to visit Shaikh Salim at Sikri 
and commanded that near his house a mosque should be built on 
a hill, grander than any other mosque, and that the Shaikh (when 
he died), should be buried in a central place in a magnificient 
mausoleum. Me also desired a palace to I)e built for himself there 
for he intended to reside there, and that the town should be 
surrounded by a stone wall. 7 \) give eflect to the King’s command 
skilled master-builders were .summoned from different parts of the 
country to finish the work as early as po.ssible. 

Khan A/am wrote to the King from Gujarat that the sons of 
Mir/a Ibrahim, Mirza Shah, and Mirza Muhammad Hussain wdio, 
befort' this, had caused trouble in Hindustan, had invaded Gujarat 
and risen against His Majesty, plundering and ruining his country. 
Many thieves, vagabonds and inhabitants of Gujarat had joined 
them, and Mirza Ibrahim Husain, with his followers, had laid 
seige to Ahmedabad, as the result of which women, and all other 
subjects of His Majesty were shut up in the castle. 

The King received these tidings in Sikri, and without delay 
ordered 700 dromedaries or camels, wTo could travel 60 to 70 coss 
in 24 hours to be got ready for the expedition. Mounting a camel 
himself, with 700 of his mo.st trusted umara and followers similarly 
mounted, he covered 400 coss in 7 days, and encamped close to 
Ahmedabad. The arrival of the King took the enemy by surprise, 
and as they did not know the number of those who had followed 
him, struck with terror, they abandoned the town and fled. 
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Khaii Azam and all other uiiiaras and maiisabdars who, on 
account of the fear of the enemy were hiding in one place or 
another, went in a body to welcome the King. The King, with the 
force that he had with him, rushed after the eneun, whom he soon 
overtook. When he was very close to the enemy, he made Khan 
Azam (Aziz) Koka the general of the army and gave him his royal 
standard and 10,000 cavalry, some elephants and all the guns, in 
order to light Mirza Ibrahim. 7 'he King, with his followers, 
stationed himself a little away from the line of battle. The battle 
began. Khan Azam Koka was killed, which caused great dismay 
among the troops, and the King was informed of (his. He, there¬ 
fore, himself rushed to the front. The enemy, on seeing his flags, 
were struck with terror, and it was not long before they took to 
flight, Mirza Ibrahim and Mirza Shah had fallen in the battle, but 
Mirza Muhammad Husain was captured alive and brought before 
the King, who ordered liiin to be immediately beheaded. After this 
victory the King ordered the fort of Surat (which is situated on the 
sea cost) to be captured, which was done in a few days without 
encountering mnch resistance. Huis the King brought the whole 
province under his sway, and after appointing his iimaras as 
governors over all places and spending a few days in Gujarat, he 
returned to Hindustan. He arrived in Sikri to which the same 
day he gave the name of Sikri I'atehpur. 



CHAPTER III 


Thi:: fori of Agra was coiuplcicd in the same year. *- Raja Todarmal, 
who was ihe King’s treasurer, had kept accounts oi what the fort 
had cost and he submitted them (to the king). 1 he cost w^as fifty 
thousand karor 'I'akkaiis and reckoning 20 tankas to each rupee, 
Rs. 2,50,00,000.'* I'odar Mai also submitted the accounts of 1 nild- 
ijig at Sikri or Fathpur, and also of the wall of the town, which 
amounted to Rs. 15,00,000. I’hus the total cost of building the 
fort of Agra and Fathpur amounted to Rs. .|o,oo,ooo. 

Shortly afterwards Khan-i-Khanan Munin Khan, governor of 
Jaunpiir, wrote to the King that as ordered l>y him, he was con¬ 
stantly waging war against the Pathans. As they had informed him 
before, Sulaiinan Kararani was dead ; his son governed Patna for 
two years w'hen he w’as murdered by one of his friends. The 
youngest brother of Baya/id Khan, called Daiid/*^ had then made 
fiimself king, but he was a great tlrunkard, and always dead drunk, 
giving little attention to the army or the kingdom, for which rea¬ 
son he was hated by the army as an enemy. Therefore they thought 
it advisable that His Majesty should invade Bengal in person, and 
it was certain that the wnole province would fall under his sw^ay.'*’ 
Having read this letter of Khan-i-Khanan Munim Khan, the King 
innnecliately commanded all his tents to be brought out, and all 
his nobles and soldiers to prepare for the expedition to I’atna. 
Thus he set out for Patna with all his elephants, guns and what¬ 
ever else was necessary for war, crossing the rivers Ganges and 
ChaurivSa. Shah Daud when he learnt about Akbar’s invasion, sent 
12,000 Palhan cavalry ahead to clieck the progress of the Mughals. 
They met between Chaunsa and Mahib Alipotir and the battle 
began. But the Pathans offered little resistance and fled tow'ards 
Patna, Shah Daud, hearing of this defeat fortified the town, took 
in provisions, and placed all the guns on the walls, hoping to 
withstand the siege.'*® 

King Akbar, arriving before Patna with the whole of his army, 
surrounded the towm, but Shah Daud, by means of fierce sallies 
and other manly deeds, defended the town for six months.'*" In 
the end the town was taken by storm. Fhe royal army on entering 
the town cut many thousand Pathans into pieces. All women and 
maidservants of King Daud and his Omeras were taken prisoners. 
Further, all the gold and silver found in the palace was placed in 
Akbar’s treasury. 

When Shah Daud’s palace was being plundered, he lay dead 
drunk and did not know' what was happening. His attendants and 
courtiers placed him in a boat and sailing down the river Ganges 
for two or three days, they fled towards Bengal. But when they 
thought that it was on account of his drunkenness that they had 
been overtaken by mivsfortunes, they cut off his head and sent it 
to King Akbar.*® 
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Alter taking tJic town, Patna, Akbar brought the whole ol the 
province ol Bengal under his sway. Having spent some lime there, 
and appointed governors over all places, he resolved to return to 
Fathpui.'^'^ Arriving there he ordered the following Oineras, who 
were brave warriors, namely, Dustain Khan, Sadicj Muhaivmiad Khan 
and many more, to make preparations immediarely lor reducing 
and capturing from the Rai ol lort ol Ranthaml)or.“' which was 
very strong and situated on a very high hill. 1 he lort was cap¬ 
tured in two months. 

J he King was told alioui llic lort ol Rohias in the province 
ol Bihar, that no lort as high, slrong and large had ever been built 
or considering its situation, could be built, in the whole ol Hindus¬ 
tan or 1 urkey, Arabia, Barbary or Persia. It was built ou a 
mountain 2 koss high, and under it was a plain 18 kt>ss in circum- 
fcreiue. Within the fort there were 14 fertile villages, which 
produced foodgrains everv year sulficiejit lor an army. A stream 
llovved through the lort. It came from ilie mountains and was 
diverted into great, tanks, which were always lull ol water. A 
river Howed at the loot ol the mountain, called Son g t^’^ss in 
breadth, rrading vessels from other towns came up llic river every 
day. 

Akbar resolved to ca[)iure this lort. Ht* selected Muhib ..\li 
Khali lor this enterprise, who, on accoinit ol his wisdom and 

courage was lit lor it. I his lort helonged to a heathen Raja, who 

regarded it as liis paradise, lor neither the kings o) Delhi nor ol 
Bengal had ever ventured to attack him, it being imjiossiblc to 

lake the fort by force or tactics, Muhib Ali Khan set out for 

Rohtas, keeping away from main roads. He made some presents 
to the Raja and thus gained his friendship, so miidi so that they 
seemed to be brothers. Sometme later Muhib .Ali Klian sent a 
letter to llie Raja saying that lie had been ordered by the King 
to join his army in Bengal. He, therefore, begged permission to 
leave his Mahal or women in the fort. Fhe nnfortnnale Raja 
(who had little experience of the sublicly of the world) gave him 

leave and said that he might fied> bring liis women into the fort 

and ordered the guards that no one was to prevent the women 
from coming in. 

1 hereupon Muhil) Ali Khan had 200 donlis made, covered 

above, which are used for carrying women and placing in each 

clotili two brave voting soldiers, sent them up. When they had all 
entered the fort, 400 young men leaped out and slew with their 
swords the guards of the higii gate. In a short time Muhib Ali 
Khan also arrived with his army and the Raja was killed.^’ I'hus 
this memorafile victory was w^on. not by force, Imt by lirave-hearted 
heroes whose names and achievement will remain enshrinc*d in 
human memory, not for a short time, but for ever. A great 
cjuantity of treasure and valuables was found in the fort. An 
inventory was made of them and they were sent to the King. 

Wlien the King was at Fathpur he learnt that there w'as an 
extremely pretty woman at Sarangpur. named Rup Mali, but who 
now^ called herself Bador,^' who was raising an army of Pathans 
in order to rebel against liiin. He immediately sent Adham Khan 
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with many other Oineras there, llie woman Bador understood very 
little of war and the number of her troops was very small. Still 
she arrayed the forces she had and olfered battle. She was speedily 
routed and the general of the army, i. e., Bador alias Rup Mati, 
was captured alive. 1 hey wanted to bring her before the King, 
but out of feeling of honorable shame she herself took poison and 
died. 

The King now learnt that iVlirza Muhammad Hakim, his 
brother in Kabul, had fallen ill and died after a lew days’ illness. 
He, therefore, sent letters to the more important Omeras of his 
brother asking them, with kind words ancl promises to come to 
him, undertaking to find honourable employment for all, suited to 
every one’s position. He sent Raja Man Singh, a Rajput and 
commander of 5,000 horses, to govern Kabul and subdue the whole 
country. He was also to send to Akbar all his brother’s women, 
children, treasure, jewels and other property. Raja Man Singh 
hurried to Kabul. By many promises he iinally persuaded the 
women and children of Mirza Muhammad (Hakim) to go to the 
King, rhus two young sons, accompanied by the courtiers and 
Omeras of Akbar’s brother, reached Fathpur. I’hey fell at the 
King’s feet and the King granted allowances to the two sons, one 
ten years and the other seven years old, and entrusted his Omeras 
with their bringing up. Pensions were granted to their mother 
and her sister and a palace was given to them for residence. A 
j^ension was also granted to Fernedeomghaen (Farid Khan) who 
was a relation of Mirza Muhammad. 

Further, the other Omeras, namely, Muhammad Masuni Khan, 
1 ukhta Beg Khan, (and) Muhammad Beg Khan were all provided 
with incomes sufficient for the maintenance of soldiers. 

At this time Khan-i-Khanan Munim Khan, the governor of 
Patna in Bengal died. The King sent Muhammad Masum Kabuldar, 
accompanied by many other Omeras, to Bengal to take the place 
of the deceased. 

News was received from Gujarat that Muzafiar, formerly prince 
of Gujarat, had revolted and raised a large arm). He had captured 
Qutbuddin Muhammad Khan, uncle of Khan A^am, the governor- 
General and Gommander-in-Ghief of Ahmedabad, and had him and 
two or three other Omeras cut into pieces alive, like hens or animals. 
The King was at Faihpur when he learnt this. He sent Abdur 
Rahim Khan, son of Khan Bairam Khan with a large army to 
(punish) the traitor. Muzafiar Naurang Khan and Gujar Khan, the 
sons of Qutbduddin Muhammad Khan, who had been so foully 
murdered, were also sent with them so that they may avenge upon 
Muzafiar their father’s death. Abdur-Rahiin, by rapid marches, 
reached Gujarat with his army in a short time. Prince Muzaffar had 
10,000 to 12,000 cavalry with him. In the battle which followed 
Mirza Abdur Rahim captured Muzaffar alive. A great number of 
the soldiers of Gujarat was put to the sword, and the rest fled. 

Mirza Muzaftar was given in the custody of trusted Omeras, to 
be taken to Ahmedabad, but fearing the indignation of the king 
over his misdeed and his punishment, he cut his own throat with 
a razor in the water-closet, and thus died. 
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Abdur-Rahini informed the King by letter of the victory of 
Gujarat and ihe death of prince Muzatfar. The news gave the King 
great joy and he held great celebrations in its honour. In reply to 
Abdur Rahim he wrote a very kind letter changing his name to Khan 
Khanan and making him commander of 5,000 horses. 

A short time after these occurrences several nobles revolted in 
Bengal, namely, Majuu Khan, Niyabai Khan, and Muhammad 
Masum Kabuldar and threw the province into confusion. The King 
sent Raja Todar Mall, Wazir, and Shahbaz Khan, to Bengal with a 
large army. The above mentioned nobles bravely repelled the attacks 
of the royal army thrice, and captured Wazir Khan alive, but finally, 
through Akbar's gCKKi fortune, the rebels were defeated and slain, 
with the exception of Masum Khau, who escaped and sought the 
protection ol Isa Khan in Bengal, who was the commander-in-chief 
of the country. The two together w^aged furious w'ar against the 
King. 

After this, Shabhaz Khan Kambbu was made Governor General 
of that part of Bengal which w^as under the King and Raja Todar 
Mall, the Wazir of the King, again returned to Fathpur. About this 
time Raja Ram Chand, who w^as the King of tlie castle Bando,‘*‘‘ 
which he had ruled for many years w'ithont owdng allegiance to any 
one, who cared little for Muhammadan Kings, and did not regard 
any as his equal in power, allowed himself to be persuaded, under 
the influence of Raja Birbal, and on the King’s promise, to go to 
Fathpur. He was received wdth great honour and after receiving 
the King’s pardon, returned to his castle Bando. And every heathen 
Raja or King who had a daughter, gave her to the King in marriage, 
as a pledge of submission. 

The rebels Isa Khan and Masum Khan, who liad hidden them¬ 
selves in Bengal, again rallied their forces and marched against 
Shahbaz Khan Kambbu, the Governor of Bengal. In the same year 
the King in person proceeded to Ghannsa and Prayag. He was 
delighted wdlh the place, for here in a lovely spot the rivers Jarnuna, 
Chaunsa and Prayag, coming from diflerent directions, meet. He 
therefore ga\e orders that a beautiful castle of hewn stone should 
be built here. The work was at once taken in hand and skil]e<l 
stone-cutters and other workmen were called from diflerent parts of 
the country. The building oj)erations w^ere directed by some 
Omcras wdio understood the wawk. and the castle was finished in 5 
years. The name of the place w^as changed from Prayag to Allahabad. 
l"he castle cost Rs. 12,00,000. 

Now that all the rebellions had been put down, the King had 
some rest. 

At this time news w^as received that Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, King 
of Mawaraun Nahar*® and son of Sikandar Khan who had inherited 
the Kingdom after his father's death, was planning to invade 
Hindustan. Whereupon the king thought of going to Lahore, having 
resided in Fathpur for fifteen years. While he was still at Fathpur, 
Mirza Sulaiman, grandfather of Mirza Shah Rukh of Badakhshan, 
having suffered great injury at the hands of Uzbegs, fled to Akbar 
for protection. Arriving at Lahore, Akbar wished to proceed to 
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Kabul, but changed his mind thinking that the Ganges was still under 
the Pa than s. He wanted to conquer that tract. 

From Lahore he went to Attock, from where he sent /ain Khan 
(and) Raja Birbal ahead with a large army to fight the l^athans, who 
were led by their generals Jalal Afridi and Vusaf Zai. Fhey had for¬ 
tified the mountain passes and dosed the roads, so that a large number 
of the royal trcK)ps were slain. Raja Birbal, w ith many other Onteras 
met with a disaster in the mountains, and no one knew where they 
fell. Zain Khan Koka escaped, and went to the King at Attock, who 
raised a larger force and sent it there. This army met with i)etter 
success than the first. It obtained a victory and recovered all the 
territory that had been occupied by Jalala Roshnai. 

Then came the news that Mirza Musaffar Hussain and Mirza 
Rustam Khandahari, sons of Mirza Beyram, the ruler of Kandahar, 
being discontended had rebelled against the l^crsian King Shall Abbas, 
son of Khudabanda and sought the protection of King Akbar. Fhe 
king wrote to them that tliey were Avelcorne. His country was theirs 
and he was ready to receive them with honour and friendship. He 
sent Shah Beg Khan, a commander of 5,000 horses, to Kandahar. 
As soon as the brothers received the king’s letter and Shah Beg Khan 
arrived there, they handed over the keys of Kandahar to him. The 
two brothers then left Kandahar and came to the king, who welcomed 
them, looked upon them whth friendly eyes and assigned large revenues 
to them. 

A little time before, the king had heard of the death of 
Sikandar Khan.^*' He commanded Mir/a Sadr jahan and Hakim 
(Humam) to go to Bokhara as ambassadors with letters for Abdullah 
Khan, the son of the deceased, to condole with him in his loss. He 
also instructed them that on arriving there they should hold royal 
obsecjuies in his name, and in the manner of that (ountry, for 
which purpose he gave them money from his treasur). Taking 
leave or the king they left Lahore for Bokhara, and arriving there, 
went to Abdullah Khan wuth letters and presents from the king, 
which they delivered to him, together with the verbal message whicli 
they had brought. The royal obsequies consisted in a dinner, to 
wdvich the whole toivn, the rich as well as the poor, was invited, 
and W'hich w’as served in the open. T hev remained there for a year 
and then look leave of Alxlnllah Khan, carrying with them his reply 
to Akbar's letters. They left Bokhara wuth great honours and 
returned to Lahore. They told the king about the situation of the 
country of Mawara iin-Nahar, its extent, fortress, and the number 
of the standing army of Abdullah Khan, for it was chiefly to get 
this information that they had been sent there, the king being eager 
to incorporate Bokhara into his empire, so that his name might 
shine with lustre in the world (like that of his ancestor Timorlane). 

But he desired first to conquer the famous and distant country 
of Kashmir, which w^as then ruled by a foreign king. He sent 
Qasim Khan Mir-i-Bahr, and Mirza Ali Akbar wTth his whole army, 
also giving them letters, in which Yusuf Khan, king of Kashmir, was 
assured with many promises and sweet words that if he accepted 
submission of his owm will without w^ar, his reputation and position 
would not suffer loss, but be augmented. Yusuf Khan, on receiving 
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these letters, instantly left Kashmir, leaving his son Yakub Khan 
there and placed himself at Akbar’s disposal.^^ His subjects 
wondered at it saying that it was sorcery. The king welcomed him 
but said : “If your heart had been pure and without deceit, you 
would have brought your son with you and not left him there, for 
)Our son is fickle and is easily liable to be misguided by others. This 
was also what happened, k'or after his father’s departure Yakub 
Khan began to strengthen the defences of his country and dosed 
the passes, for an independent king hates bondage like a load loo 
heavy to carry. He determined to resist Akbar and to pay no 
attention to his father. Akbar for a long time Considered as to how 
and in what manner he was to conquer the country, as it was 
difficult to enter it on account of high mountains and narrow passes. 

Finally he commanded Mir/a Ali Akbar Shahi and Qasim Khan 
to prepare themselves and their army for the expedition, giving 
them some Kashmirian Omeras who knew the situation of the 
country. Yakub Shah learning this, sent some of his nobles and 
Omeras with a large force to fortify Kothel or pass of the Bhimber 
mountain. But they weru over to Akbar’s army, having been won 
over by promises, and thus led the army through the passes to the 
to^vn Kashmir. The town is unwalled and the royal forces occupied 
it without encountering any resistance. Yakub Khan was captured 
alive"*® and sent to the king who granted him a man sab or pension, 
as to his father, but smaller in amount. In order to get rid of them, 
Akbar sent them with Raja Man Singh when ihe latter was appointed 
go\'crnor of Bengal. 

A long time afici this‘s the king made enquiries aboui the 
situation of the country of Sind or d'hatta and its ruler. Tins was 
explained to him and he was told that Mir/.a Jani, the king of vSind 
was hated by his subjecis on account of his violence and tyranny, 
so that e\'e‘ry one, great or small, was thirsting for vengeance. Akbar 
(hose Khan Khanan for the conquest of Sind and entrusted him with 
ilie supreme command of the Avhole armv. Me made preparations 
for takitig his large armv down the river Ravi, in shallow draught 
vessels, well j^rovided with guns and annnunition and provisions for 
the whole armv. When everything was readv, he left with his 
armada. The river Ravi falls into the river Sind, and so they reached 
ihalta. King Jani was in Ihatta which he IkhI strongly fortified. 
It is a sca-eoasi town, and can he approached from many sides bv 
water. Akbar daily sent by Avaicr tf) Thatia guns, provisions and 
whatever else was required for the army, so that after a siege of six 
months the town surrendered to Khan i-Khanan. kor Mirza Jani 
finding that he could not hold out any longer, as inuch on account 
of the lack of provisions, as the unwillingness of his troops to fight, 
surrendered it by agreement on receiving certain promises, and he 
was sent by Kban-i-Khanan together with his family, to the king. 
Khand-Khanan himself remained there for a year, until he had 
subdued the whole province and made it part of the kings domi¬ 
nions. The king then sent another governor to take his place. 

Mirza Jani arrieved in Lahore and was received by the king 
with CTeat honour.*® He remainded in Lahore for some time. 

The king now learnt that Nizam Shah, the king of the Deccan 
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(Ahmad Nagar) had died. The desii'e to take possession of the 
coiintr) of Khandcs pricked him, and he commanded Khan i- 
Khanan to prepare for this expedition. Accompanied by twenty- 
two Omeras Khan-i-Khanan set out from Lahore with the whole 
army and arrived at Burhanpur where he met Raja Ali Khan. 
As soon as the latter saw the letters that Akbar had written to 
him, he laid them on lus head and went to Khan-i-Khanan and 
made his submission. Khan-i-Khanan spent six months in Burhan¬ 
pur and recruited many soldiers here.-’^ 

Chand Bibi, daughter of king Nizam Shah, was in Ahmad 
Nagar. After her father’s death .she governed the country wisely 
with the assistance of a eunuch called Khwaja Siihail who was 
the captain general of her anny, and was famous and much 
respected by every one for his wisdom and bravery. He came to 
fight Khan-i-Khanan with an army of 40,000, which included the 
forces of Bijapur and Golconda. Khan-i-Khanan had 20,000 cavalry 
under the famous captains Raja Ali Khan and Sayyad Qasim Mirza 
of Saadit descent, and other Omeras. Taking the two armies 
together, there were thus 6o,o<K) men, and a great battle took place. 

When the battle began Khan-i-Khanan stationed himself with 
5,000 cavalry a little away from the line of battle, to assist the 
weakest part of his army. Fighting continued during the day and 
throughout night, without the one or the other side giving way. 
Many thousand of both the sides lay dead on the field. Raja Ali 
Khan being one of them. 

The next day when the royal army was tired and oppressed 
with fear on account of the many dead and wounded, the eneniy 
made a bold and heavy attack on it. Khan-i-Khanan who with his 
5,000 trusted cavalry had taken his stand near the main army, 
now attacked the enemy, at this most critical moment, with such 
courage, that in a short time the forces of the Deccan gave way and 
tied. The enemy general, Khwaja Suhail, was killed in the battle. 
The king thus gained a remarkable victory on that day."* A small 
portion of the Deccan was also conquered, but Chand Bibi, with 
the help of reinforcements, diecked further progress. 

The king, who was in Lahore, was very pleased to learn about 
this victory and the death of Khw^aja Suhail. Making his son 
Shah Murad the commander of 8,000. he sent him immediatelv to 
the Deccan'^' with Sadiq Muhammad Khan and other nobles. The 
prince hurried to Burhanpur by rapid marches, where he remained 
for six months. He then resolved to attack the Deccan. Shah 
Murad w^as skilled in war, but being alone and away from his 
father, gave" himself up to drink, and through excessive drinking 
fell ill. 

When the king learnt this he immediately sent Shaikh Abul 
Fazl, his head-chancellor and former tutor of Shah Murad, to 
Burhanpur to w^ean him from the drink habit and to restore him 
to health. 

Abul Fazl, travelling rapidly, arrived at Shahpur, where they 
had taken the prince. He w^ent to see him and found that his 
condition was hopeless. He had lost consciousnes,s and on the 4th 
day after Abul Fazl say the prince, Shah Murad died.®* 
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Many of the princes, Omeras and niansabdars, learniiig that 
he was dead, ran away from fear. Abdul Fazl, learning this called 
the chief Omeras to him as Khan-i-Khanan, Sayyid Yusuf Khan, 
Sadiq Muhammad Khan and Mirza Shah Rukh and asked them 
why the Mansabdars were afraid and why they had run away. “Is 
it because Shah Murad is dead ? He was, to be sure, prince, 
still in rank only an Omera, sent by the king his father, on ah 
expedition. May God grant a long life to the king ! Now I am 
the chief and general of the whole army. I shall therefore take 
charge of the gold and silver left by Shah Murad and distribute 
it among the Mansabdars and soldiers and prepare for battle." 

He paid the soldiers their wages the same day and inarched 5 
coss from Shahpur, encamping not far from the enemy's camp. 
He sent the corpse of Shah Murad from this place to Delhi. 

In the meantime many of the Omeras, mansabdars and 
Ahadies who had run away, had been found, and w^ere brought to 
Shaikh Abdul Fazl. He ordered them to be trampled to death by 
elephants in the market of the camp as an example to evil-doers. 

After this Abul Fazl wTotc to the king about these occurrences ; 
that when he arrived Murad’s condition was hopeless, that he 
had lost consciousness and power of speech and that he died on the 
4th day. “Therefore I have been compelled to distribute the gold 
and silver left by Shah Murad among the soldiers and mansabdars 
and prepare for the expedition to Ahmednagar." 

d he king read the letter, mourned the death of his son for 
several days, but wrote a friendly letter to Shaikh Abul Fazl. 
appointing him to the command of the army. 

In the same year the king made his son, Danial Shah, corn 
mander of 7,000 horses and .sent him to Allahabad, giving him 
Oiilich Muhammad Khan as Diw^an and guardian, and many other 
Omeras to increase his importance. Prince Danial. taking leave of 
his father, at Lahore, left for Allahabad. 

Arriving there, he divided the major portion of his forces, 
better to subdue various rebels round about. 

Shaikh Abul Fazl. w^ho was fighting in the Deccan, brought 
the greater part of the country, extending from Ihirar to Khandesh, 
under the king s swav. Abul Fazl was the chief of all the Omeras 
and Khan-i-Khanan, Sadiq Muhammad Khan Sayyid >'nsuf Khan 
and Mirza Shah Rukh dined with him every clay. 

A few^ days after this he wrote to the king that if His Majesty 
went and lived in Agra, they would be easily able to take Ahmada- 
nagar, Bijapiir, and Golconda. Having read this letter, the king 
had his tents immediately brought out for the journey to Agra, 
after having lived for \st years in Lahore. Travelling without 
break he arrived in Agra and lived here for a year. 

In the year 1007, Muhammadan style, Akbar made up his mind 
to send Shah Salim with a large army, to reduce the rebel Raja 
Rana Mardud®® who was the greatest and the most powerful of 
all the Rajas in Hindustan. He sent with Selim big Omeras as 
Shah Baz Khan commander of 5,000 horses, Shah Quli Khan, 
commander of ^^,ooo horses, Raja jagan Nath, commander of 3,000 
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horses and many other mansabdars, so that he had a strong and 
splendid force. 

In the following year King Akbar resolved to go personally to 
ihc Deaan. lie had his tents brought out, and set out for 
Bnrhanpur, and crossed the river Narbada with his large army. 

Raja Bahadur Shah who command the fort of Asir, learning 
of Akbar’.s arrival, prepared for w^ar, provisioning the castle with 
all kinds ol victuals, and making it very strong. The king con¬ 
sidered in his mind l)ow he coukl best lay siege to the castle, and 
made the necessary preparations. For the castle consisted of three 
forts, of which the first Avas called Kohi Juni, the second Kunimar 
(iarh, the third, which was very high and could be seen from a 
distance of six coss seemed to be impregnable. 

The king still laid siege to it and personally directed the 
ojKTations for six months, attacking it every day. When he was 
about to slorm it, Bahadur Shah yielded and on the promise that 
he would he treated w’oll. and his life and property would be 
spared, he with his family, threw^ himself on Akbar’s grace, and w^as 
i)rought before His Majesty by Murta/a Khan.'’^^ He showed to the 
king all his jcw’cls, prcfious stones and gold and silver of which 
he had a large quantiiy and dedared himself to be a servant of 
the king. The king pardoned his offence and granted pensions to 
Bahadur Shah, his brother and other blood relations. The castle 
of Asir was placed under one of the most trusted of Omeras. 

The king rejoiced over this victory and now gave his ambition 
some rest. 

Duke Abid Fa/ 1 , who was in command of the expedition to 
Khendesh, came lo the King at this time and met him at Asir. 
After discussing it betw’cen themselves, the king resolved to go in 
person lo Khandesh, Bijapur and (iolconda, in order to drive out 
the two kings and annex the whole of the Deccan. If he succeeded 
in this, he w'ould be content with his great empire for, among the 
many kings and Rajas who had governed it. lie alone w^ould deserve 
to be called Akbar, the “great” King. 

At this time he received the news that Shah Ba/ Khan Kumbhu. 
wOiom he had sent with his son Shah Salim to reduce the Rana, 
had died soon after arriving at Ajmer, and that all goods and gold 
and silver, amounting to a crore of ropia. or rupees, ten tons of 
gold, not counting the elephants and the horses, had been seized by 
ius son. who had collected a large force there and was preparing to 
march upon Agra with the intention of w^aging w\'ir against his 
father. 

The king therefore abandoned the plans mentioned above and 
had his tents brought out for the journey to Agra. Shah Danial, 
who was then with the king w^as placed in charge of the expedition 
to Ahmed Nagar and Bijapur with Shaikh Abul Fazl, Khan-i-Khanan 
and other Omeras and the king set out for Apa. 

In the meantime, Shah Salim had arrived in Agra from Ajmer. 
At this time Mariam Makani, his grandmother, and Qulich Khan 
w^ere in Agra. They went out of the castle alone to the prince, 
wdth .some presents. He accepted the presents and permittee! them 
to return to the castle saying, “Having no fear, I do not want the 
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ircasurcs of Agra, but only those of Allahabad.'* 'Fhat was only an 
excuse. He could not capture the castle of Agra. 

Therefore rnarching alone Rohan Khas and Anwara ' he crossed 
the river laimina with his army and started for Allahabad which 
he reacheci in twelve days. He ruled here as an independent king, 
appointing his Omeras as govc*rnors over places and driving awa\ 
those of his father, allowing himself to be called king, and receiving 
the incomes of the places named below and manv other towns : — 
Jaiui Pur, Bihar, Kalpi, Lucknow. Ondh. Baraich, Kara Manik Pur, 
Kora Sultan Pur and Kanoj. 

Some of the Omeras and niansabdars of his father entered his 
service, but the others fled, leaving all they had, and went to their 
lawful master. 

The king returned to Agra from Asir, where with a \ery anxious 
mind he began to consider how he should put down his son's revolt. 
First oi all he wTote to Shah Salim that he v.as ill-advised to do ^vhat 
was impossible of achievement, for it was not God’s pleasure that a 
son’s wickedness should prevail against paiei nal pity. Me little* 
knew how great was a father's anger wiien he was troubled by an 
unruly child, 'Fherefore there was still time for him to give up 
his designs. Fie would be forgiven if lu* came to Akbar. 

But Shah Salim did not listeit to his fatlu^r and rernainded 
obstinate, for he had brought under liim all the country up to Haji 
Pur and Patna. Raja Man Singh governed Bengal. Sultan Shalt 
Salim wTote to Man Singh to join liim and surrender Bengal, but 
he refused, and always replied that lie was a slave and servant of 
his father, and that it was not the \\'ill of (iod that he should prove 
unfaithful to his master and king. 

In the same year, prince Dauial, who wais in the Deccan, pre¬ 
pared for war and marched towards Ahmed Nagar, with his whole 
army and approached Khandesh. When Ghand Bihi learnt that 
the king’s army, filled with anger, was approaching, and that they 
did not intend to leave Ahmad Nagar before thev had captured it, 
she, with all the Omeras of her father Ni/am Shah, shut herself up 
in the castle. She fortihed it and got together all that was necessary 
for its defence. She relied on the strong position of the castle, for 
it is very high and is surroimdc'd with ditches which arc so deep 
that water springs out of itself there. 





CHAPTER IV 


Ihe Sultan Danial Shah, Khan-i-Khanan, Abul Fazl, Sayyid Yusuf 
Khan were brave men but they never hoped that they would 
capture the castle. They, however, took courage and laid siege to 
il. And each bulwark made in the moat as it was filled up was 
placed under an Omera, fighting with guns and musket never ceased 
during the day or the night, and went on for six months. When 
the castle surrendered to Danial Shah, Chand Bibi took poison and 
died.-'*' All that the castle contained, precious stones, gold and 
silver, fell into the hands of Sultan Danial Shah’s army. 

After this victory he appointed Khwaja Beg Mirza governor of 
the castle and brought the whole of Khandesh and Berar under king 
Akbar’s sway, appointing Oineras as governors everywhere^ Danial 
Shah returned safely to Burhan Pur and in good health. 

The kings of Golconda and Bija Pur sent ambassadors, with 
presents and letters addre.ssed to the king in which they praised the 
courage of Danial Shah. This gave great pleasure to the prince. 
He continued to stay at Burhan Pur and gave himself up to the evil 
pleasure of drinking day and night. 

At this time Shah Salim, feeling some ropentcnce for his mis¬ 
deeds, sent Khwaja Jahan as his ambassador from Allahabad, to his 
father Akhar. The king immediately wrote to him as follows: — 

“Your evil deeds worry you and your conscience pricks you. 
Therefore come and make submission at my feet. (A father, out of 
natural affection, may well so advise his child). 1 shall overlook all 
your misdeeds.” 

The letter was despatched (lo Shah Salim) and after spending 
six months in Agra, khwaja jahan returned to the prince in 
Allahabad. He told the prince that his father wanted peace and 
reconciliation. Shah Salim, recognising that it was he who was to 
blame, agreed to go lo his father with Khwaja Jahan, and set out 
from Allahabad. Travelling without break they arrived at Attauam 
(Etta^va), from where he wrote a letter to the king in the following 
terms : —He was ready to go to his father as a criminal, but on the 
condition that His Majesty permitted him to bring with him 70,000 
brave men, and that his nobles and Omeras, to whom he had granted 
incomes and rank, should continue to receive the same treatment 
and not be regarded as rebels by His Majesty, and that they should 
be allowed lo enjoy the incomes of such lands as he might determine. 
If his father promised this on oath, he would hasten to place himself 
as a slave at his service. 

The king rejected this offer of pretended submission. Shah 
Salim therefore speedily returned to Allahabad and began to mint 
gold and copper in his own name. He sent a specimen of each to 
his father to spite him.®® On seeing them the king was incensed 
beyond measure and wrote about all that had happened to Abul 
Fazl, who was then in the Deccan. Abul Fazl replied that he would 
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be there in a few days to serve His Majesi), and, God willing, he 
would adopt measures to deliver the ill-advised youth living and 
bound into the hands of His Majesty. 

In a very few days after despatching this letter Abul la /1 obtained 
leave from Shah Danial and hastened to Agra with a small escort 
of ijoo to 300 horses, leaving his tents, baggage and army to follow 
him at leisure. 

Prince Shah Salim came to know wiiai :\bul Fazl had written 
to the king, and that he was actually on the way. Ihis alarmed 
him greatly, for he thought “Abul lazl is in) old eneni). If he 
sees my father, my ruin is certain. 1 must consider what is to be 
done about it.” 

He lost no time in making a request to Raja Bir Singh Bundela, 
w ho lived in his territory of Orchha, tliat he should station himself 
on the w’ay, and that when Shaikh Abul I'azl approached Sur and 
Gwalior, he should kill him and take care that he did not escape : 
‘‘And send the liead of the traitor to me. And, by God’s will, 1 
shall make you a commander of 5,000 horses. I bis is easy to do, for 
he has only a to voo horses.” 

Raja Bir Singh accepted the oiler and with an army of 5,000 
mounted and 3000 foot soldiers awaited Abul Pazl’s arrival on the 
road, three to four coss from Gwalior. In all the plates and in each 
village he posted scouts to bring news (of Abul Fazl’s movements), 
so that he may know' when it was time to come out of the ambush 
and attack. 

When Abul Fazl arrived at Kalla Bagh, Sayyid Mustafa the 
Governor of that place went to see him witli 400 cavalry, and acct>m- 
panied him up to the village Sur and gave him a dinner there, after 
which he took leave of Abul Fazl and returned to his own place. 

The innocent Shaikh w^as destined to perish here, for as he was 
going past the village Sur, Raja Bir Singh attacked him both from 
the rignt and the left flank. 

aT^uI Fazl, seeing that he had l)ecn attacked by an enemy, pre- 
jiared to resist and to fight, with the determination, which was shared 
by his escort, not to give way. They were very small in number as 
compared with the enemy, but they defended themselves, so far as 
they w^ere able, for half the day. 1 hen the few who had escaped 
death took to flight. At this time Abul Fazl, who had already 
received twelve wounds was standing by his horse under a tree. 

One of the elephants of Abul Fazl, on which he commonly rode, 
liad in the meantime been given up to Bir Singh’s men by its Pilla- 
mien (Filban) or driver. He told them that his master was lying 
seriously wounded under a tree. Bundela men, going there, cut off 
Abul Fazl’s head and brought it to Raja Bir Singh.®^ He had it 
immediately wrapped, and packing it he sent it by runners to Shah 
Salim at Allahabad. It w'as delivered to him on the third day. He 
was overjoyed at Abul Fazl’s death and celebrated his joy. 

When the king heard of the death of Abul Fazl, who w'as 
extremely dear to him, he was overwhelmed with grief. His face 
bore marks of sorrow for several days and he remained indoors for 
three days. 

A few days later liews came from Burhan Pur that his son Shah 
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Daiiial had died as the rcsull of heavy drinking.*'- I’his shocked him 
so iniich that life began to seem to him to be more miserable than 
death, “Am I so sinful in the sight of God”, he exclaimed, “that 
He should punish me first by giving me a wicked child, then allow 
luy best friend, whom 1 loved as much as my own self, to be mur¬ 
dered ? Now he takes away from me the staff of old age and the 
pillar of my empire”. His Onieras condoled with him with words 
of resignation. 

He wrote a sharp letter to Khan-i-Khanan saying that he was 
tlie cause of his son’s death, for he did not take care of him, or was 
guilty or worse. He summoned Knan-i-Klianan to Burhaii Pur, but 
he was not admitted into the King’s presence for several days, f hen 
after live or six months, at tlie intercession of the chief nobles, the 
offence of Khan-i-Khanan was pardoned, and he was restored to the 
chief command of the army and sent to the Deccan. 

d’he King had been seriou.sly considering how he sliotild gel into 
liis power his di.sobedient son Shah Salim. One day, being over 
powered by anger, he crossed the river Jamuna with his army and 
pitched Iris tents (on the other bank) to capture his son by force, 
living or dead. But just then Maraim Makani, the mother of the 
King, fell seriously ill in tlie castle, and there was little hope of 
saving her life. Learning this, the king changed his mind and re¬ 
crossing the river, returned to the castle. His mother pa.ssed away 
the next day. He sent the corpse, with great royal honours, to 
Delhi, ^vhere his father Humayun was buried. 

A few days later the King learnt that Shah Salim was minting 
silver rupia in his own name, and inspired by his evil genius, har¬ 
boured clesigns against his life. The King therefore sent Mirza 
Sadar Jahan (formerly Salim’s tutor) to him as an intermediary with 
letters which at first threatened, but were again full of promises, 
say ing, “ Your brother Danial is dead, and there is no one left but 
you. Why do you vex me so ? You are bound to inherit the king¬ 
dom and there is no one else to deprive you of your place.” 

He entrusted Mirza Sadar Jahan with other private messages 
w'hich were to be delivered orally to Salim, wdih the object of 
inducing him to yield and to come to him. 7 he Mirza was to try 
his best to persuade Salim not to take his whole army wdth him. 
He was to promise on behalf of the king that Salim’s misdeeds would 
be pardoned and treated as if they had never been committed. 
Mirza Sadar Jahan, being commanded by the king, went to Sultan 
Salim, delivered to him the letters of the king, and in private the 
verbal messages with which he had been entrusted. 

All this pleased the Prince, and he decided to yield and to go 
to his father. 

Coming near Agra, he cro.ssed the river Jamuna with his army, 
and the next day (fixed for the purpo.se by his soothsayers) went with 
all his Omeras to the court of his father in the castle. Arriving at 
the gate he performed the customary obeisance to the king, and 
Murtaza Khan led him into the royal presence.®^ When he reached 
the pillars of his father’s Taecht or throne, he bent himself at his 
feet. The king took his hand and rising led him into his Mahal, 
where in excess of anger he hit his son in the fdee two or three times 
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with his hst, cxdiiimiug iuriously ; “ You h;i\c paid no attention to 
my commands or letters which I liave so often written to you. You 
raised the standard of revolt against me and made yourself king 
which has put me to shame before all kings, f urther \ou minted 
gold and rupias in your name. You becauie a rebel. Wliat did you 
mean by doing all this while 1 am still living ? .And were you not 
a fool, to come to me led by lear, like a cowaicl ? You hope to be 
king after my death, but if you will rule the c ouiury in the same 
manner in which you have aded so far. your empire will not last 
long”. And more in the same iikh king strain, widt h made the 
Ihince feel afraid. 

Having said these woitls, the king went within, anti com¬ 
manded that Shah Salim should be tonlined in a house as a 
prisoner.*^* 

Raja 13 asu, one of the Omeras of ilie prnue, wlio had remained 
outside, took to liight as soon as the Ih iiu t' entered ihe gate of the 
castle and approached his father. And the King’s Omeras seized all 
the other Omeras of the Prince—l'caliml)ador (Salim Bahadur ?) 
Mir/a Sultan and many mansabdajs and other followers of the 
lhance—when the king took the Prince by the hand iti order to lead 
him into the Mahal, and putting chains rounti their necks, led 
them as prisoners to their houses, as one drives slice}). All the 
}:)ro]XTty of the Prince, nothing excluded, was seized in the king’s 
name. And Sultan Salim, who ale a large cjuantitv of o])ium every 
day, was given nothing for a whole day and night. But the next 
day the king in person went to him and gave him some with his 
own hand. 

On the third day*^'^ all the Begams or the king's women came 
together and went to the king saying, ” Why do vou so tnuch torment 
and chastise the only son that is left to you and who must l)e your 
heir ? You may drive him to lake his life out of des}:)eralion. You 
have forgiven him. Let him also enjoy his freedom”. 

Thereupon the king commanded that Salim be set free and that 
he should go to live in his own })alace outside the castle. Salim 
went to do obefsance to his father every day in the Ghuslkhana, 
entering through the back door of the chabara Shah Bur] or the 
King Bulwark, 

A few days later some of the chiel nobles or Omeras told the 
king that Saliln sought to kill him and therefore he should not be 
allowed to bring many pco))le with him into tlie Ghuslkhana. 

I hercupon the king ordered the guards not to allow more iliaii four 
attendants to enter wdlh him. Accordingly he came daily with only 
lour attendants. 

At this time the king decided to give Mir/a Ghaz.i son of Mirza 
jani, ex-king of Sind and Thalta, a poisoned pill to eat on account 
of some words uttered by him during a conversation with Bahadur 
Shah, ex-king of Asir, not knowing that his enemies were w^atching 
them. He said :—"Had my Thatta been as strong as your Asir, I 
should not thus s}>end my da vs in Akbar’s power (such were the 
haughty words that he let fall), Akbar calked his physician and 
orderea him to make two kinds of pills, of the same shape and size, 
but one containing poison and the like that which he took every 
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(lay. Sitting in Uic Ghuslkhana, he had both ihe pills brought to 
him, intending to give the poisoned one to the Mirza and to take 
the other himself. But as he took the pills they got mixed up in 

his hand so that he swallowed the poisoned one himself and gave 

the other, his Tiicdicine to Mirza Ghazi. At night, w^hen the poison 
began to work, he perceived his mistake and had all his physicians 
summoned to him in all haste to try if they could save his life by 
means of antidotes or other means. But no remedies they triecl 
were of use, for the poison had already penetrated into the veins 
and the bones, and had done its w^ork throughout the system and 
(lie bowels. The folh^wing day Shah Salim paid a visit to his father, 

who was in great pain. Akbar put his turban on the Prince’s head 

and had him girt with the sword which he had inherited from his 
father Humayun, but commanded that unle.ss sent for, his son should 
not be allowed to come to him. Shah Salim therefore returned to 
his own house outside the castle. Raja Man Singh, Khan Azam 
and Sultan Khusro, son of Prince Salim, kept watch at Akbar .s 
l)edsidc day and night. At last on the 12th clay under the extreme 

effects of poison, he passed away at iKxni on***.in the month 

of.of the year 1014, after having ruled successfully 

for.years. 

When Akbar was dead they closed all the gates of the castle, 
appointing the most trusted of the Omeras to guard each gate. 1 he 
following Omeras assembled in the house of Khan Azam—Murtaza 
Khan, Sayyid Khan, Qulich Muhammad Khan, Raja Ram Das and 
Raja Man Singh, and resolved to offer the throne to Sultan Khusrau. 
Khan Azam and Raja Man Singh wished to carry this resolution into 
effect, but Raja Ram Das, who had a force of 4000 to 5000 Rajputs 
with him, went and sat down in the treasury, saying, “ Where is 
the stout-hearted person wlio will take the treasure without my 
permission, but violence ?” And Sultan Salim, who w^as in his own 
palace, summoned his Omeras and said, “God has suflered my father 
to die, and now the traitors have turned against me and wdsh to make 
my son King. It will be better if 1 leave Agra and wait for a few 
days in Fathpur to see what is the will of God. Just then Murtaza 
Khan, who was guarding the main gate, went out to the Prince, and 
greeted him as King and wdshed him much happiness as such. So 
also did Naw^ab Khan and his son Qulich Muhammad Khan who 
also went out of the castle and met the Prince. Khan Azam and 
Raja Azam (Man Singh ?) saw that the chance was gone and were 
gripped by jfear. But Raja Man Singh placed Sultan Khusrau in 
a boat and took him to his own palace through a gate which opened 
on the river. Khan Azam also went out of the castle to congratu* 
late Shah Salim. Thus the chief Omeras brought Shah Salim into 
the castle on the third day. The corpse of King Akbar was brought 
out with great pomp and royal honours and all the Omeras, peat as 
well as small, and Sultan Salim, accompanied it on foot. Then the 
principal Omeras asked the Prince to return to the castle, while they 
burieci the corpse in the mausoleum of Maryam Mukani, which is 
in Sikandera, 3 coss from the castle of Apa. Having done this, 
they returned to the Prince and crowned him King on a Thursday 
giving him the name King Mohammad Jahangir, whereupon the 
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King gave awav much gold and silver and held a royal gathering. 
On the third clay after his proedamation as King, Raja Man Singh 
and Khan Azam placed Sultan Khusrau, the son of Jahangir, in a 
boat and brought him down the river to his father in the castle, 
where he begged forgiveness for the cTime which he had committed 
or had started to commit, and threw himself at the feet of his 
father. Jahangir, to all outward appearances, forgave him. When 
the news of the accession of Jahangir to the throune became known 
everywhere, the Kings of Golconda, Bijapur, the Deccon, Persia and 
Tartary, as also the neighbouring Rajas, sent their ambassadors with 
an indescribable great number of presents, to wish him much 
happiness as a ruler, and thus all nobles and princes throughout his 
empire acknowledged him as their king. 

He appointed new governors over many and almost all places 
and also (other) officers and farmers of revenue. His empire in¬ 
cluded ; Oandhar, Kaliul, Kashmir, Ghazni, and Bannazaed 
(Panjab Bangesh, Gujarat, Sind or Tattha, Khandesh and Bur 
haripur, Berar, Bengal, Orissa, Oudh, Malawa, Agra and Delhi with 
their suburbs. The annual revenue of all these Provinces, according 
to the account books ol the late King Akbar, amounts to ti areb and 
98 karoor dam, which is eciual to 3 arch and 49 karoor tanka (no 
takka being, according to the customary reckoning equal to a Ro, 
or 1 Karor takka equal to 5 lack Ro, or 1 arab (takka) equal to 5 
karoor Ro. Total 17 karoor and 45 lack ropia. The greater portion 
of this revenue is distributed among the nobles and Omeras for their 
maintenance and that of their soldiers. 

Akbar left behind a treasure which according to the precise 
details given in the royal account books, amounted to 34 Karoor 82 
Lack and 26386^ ropia or 34,82,3861 ropia ; in the form of cash as 
gold ashraff or muhars, silver ropia, and copper coins, wrought gold, 
silver and copper, previous stones, porcelain, books, tents and access- 
series, ammunition and other war material, gold and silver w^ork, 
muslins from different parts of the country, saddles of gold, and 
other kinds. A detailed statement is given below : 

Cash :—Gold coins called Ashrahes or muhar,— 19,834,666 
each muhar weighing standard mashas, equal to 14 Ropia each. 
But out of curiosity, he had also some muhars of 100 tolas 01 1150 
mashas and some of 50 and 25 tolas eadi. Reducing them to their 
proper weight ol 11J mashas the total number (of ashrahes 
or muhars) w^as 6970000. equal in value at 14 Ropia each, to 
Silver coins Ropia, Akbari—10,0000,000. Copper coins 
or paisa amounting to 23 ,oo(kx)oo, At 30 taka to the rupee equal 
to value to Ropia 766,666. Total 19,834,6661. 

Precious stones, wTought gold and silver work and fine prcK:dain 
amounted in value to 93,820,058. 

Details as given in the account Books: —Diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, saphires and pearls and other precious stones, valued at 
60,520,521. Wrought silver work as pots, dishes, trays, vats, chande¬ 
liers, columns, bed steads and other articles too numerous to mention 
—2,225,838. Wrought gold work used as ornaments or otherwise : 
19,006,745. Gold work as pots, dishes, spoons, various figures cast 
in gold as of elephants, camels, horses etc. 9,507,992. Copper work 
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as pots, dishes, trays, and washing troughs 51,225. Fine porcelain, 
as large dishes, trays, flasks and cups, extraordinarily curious, 
2,507,747. Total 93,820,068. 

Articles required to adorn palaces : cloth made of gold, silver, 
silk and wool ; Lahore and Persian carpets, cushions, counterpanes 
and curtains. Articles used for travelling : tents, sharnianas, kanaits 
(Canopies) of gold and silver cloth, embroidered velvets etc. More 
gold and silver cloths, satins, velvets, muslins from Bengal and other 
equipment of war as muskets, armour, lances, pikes and swords 
(those kept in the king’s palace). Bcx>ks written by great and 
learned authors and copied by skilled scribes. Saddles, horse- 
trappings and what is required for the stables. Cloth imported from 
Christian countries, Persia and T urkey and also that made in the 
country. Pornari ( pom her or fine shawls) and other manufactures 
of Kashmir. The total value of these articles (for details sec below) 
amounted to 56,059,649. 

Gold and silver cloths of Persia, 1 urkey and Gujerat and those 
imported from Cihristian countries ; satins velvets, armosijn kamelot 
etc. ; muslins of Bengal and other provinces that are mentioned in 
the account books : 015,509,979. 

Woollen cloth imported from (Christian countries and Persia. 
Ponieri and other manufactures of Kashmir : 503,252. 

Tents, vSharniana, Kanaets and all that is required for furnish¬ 
ing palaces and for travelling : 99.25,545. 

24000 books written by great authors and cc>piecl, and magni¬ 
ficently bound : 6,463,731. 

Canons, guns, muskets, lead for bullets, gun-powder and what¬ 
ever else is required in war '.8,575,971. 

Armour, shields, swords, poniards, bows, arrows and similar 
weapons : 75,55.52. 

Saddles, bridles, horse-trappings of gold and silver and what is 
required for the stables : 25,25,646. 

Arrow-proof coats worn when going to war, covered with gold 
and embroidered cloth. Also poniards, and muskets : Rs. 50,000,000. 
Total Rs. 56,059,649. Granci Total Rs. 348,226,383. 

Roll of the omriicrauws and raansabdars, from the highest to 
the lowest who, after Akbar’s death entered Jahangir’s service and 
were enumerated and entered in the royal register : 

Horse. 

8 Omrnerauws, each commander of 
5000 horse, who must keep this 



number, 

but 

do not do so 


40,000 

9 

(Commanders 

of 

4500 

horse 


40,500 

25 

Cmmerauws 

of 

4000 

horse 


100,000 


Omrnerauws 

of 

3500 

horse 


... 1,000,000 

36 

Omrnerauws 

of 

3000 

horse 


108,000 

42 

Omrnerauws 

of 

2500 

horse 


105,000 

45 

Omrnerauws 

of 

2000 

horse 


90,000 

51 

Omrnerauws 

of 

1500 

horse 


75,500 

55 

Omrnerauws 

of 

1000 

horse 


55,000 

58 

Omrnerauws 

of 

700 

horse 


40,600 

So 

Mansabdars 

of 

500 

horse 


40,000 
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73 

Mansabdars 

of 

400 

horse 

2y,2tw> 

.58 

Mansabdars 

of 

350 

horse 

20,300 

72 

Mansabdars 

of 

300 

horse 

21,600 

15 

Mansabdars 

of 

250 

horse 

21,250 

150 

Mansabdars 

of 

2<K) 

horse 

30,000 

242 

Mansabdars 

of 

150 

horse 

36,600 

300 

Mansabdars 

of 

100 

horse . . 

30,000 


Mansabdars 

of 

80 

horse 

19 , 6 (k> 

397 

Mansabdars 

of 

tio 

horse . . 

23,820 

298 

Mansabdars 

of 

40 

horse 

11,920 

240 

Mansabdars 

of 

30 

horse 

7,200 

232 

Mansabdars 

of 

20 

horse . . 

4.640 

110 

Mansabdars 

of 

10 

horse 

1,100 

741 

Ahdis 

of 

1 

horse 

2 . 94 <> 

1322 

Ahdis 

of 

.3 

horse 


1428 

Ahdis 

of 

2 

horse . . 


95 ^ 

Ahdis 

of 

1 

horse 

95 « 


7281 Omncrauws, Mansalxlars Ahaciis must lurnish. 1,068,2^8 

Roll ol elephants, liorscs, eanicls, clormcdaries, 
mules and oxen, their total nuinbcr being 


Number, 

6 > 75 » 

12,000 


Elephants, great and small, male and female, ol 
which 100 are of extraordinary size and beauty 
Horses, large and small, of Persia, Arabia, Turkey, 
Cutch and Sindh 

Of which Persian horses 3,2 (k> of exceptional 
quality and beauty. 

Of Turkey . 5 ^ 97 ^ 

Of Cutch and this 

country . , 

Of the mountainous(?) 

region called Sind .. 210 

Mares from different 

countries . . 120 


I ^,000 

Donnedaries and camels <1223 

of which drometac 523 

Camels of this 

country 5 * 7 ^ 

6,223 

Mules and oxen for drawing carts 7260 

Mules . 260 

Oxen for drawing carts 7,000 

7,260 


Grand Total 


32,234 






CHAPTER V 


Towards the close ol the first year of his reign in 1015, A. H. 
Jahangir called Ainir-ul-Uinra, (Sharif Khan), his greatest and most 
favoured noble, into Khilwat or private parlour, and asked him 
what he thought of his son Khusrau ; his own feeling was that he 
was inclined towards evil (and wished) to cause a rising or split 
in the empire. Amir-ul-Urnra replied that in order to prevent 
such an occurrence his son should be deprived of siglu. Ine king 
was much troubled by this advice, and he anxiously considered 
what was the best course to adopt concerning the matter. Finally 
some friends or followers of Kliusrau (who were in the King’s 
service) informed him that his father was not well-disposed towards 
him, and wanted to have him watched. Khusrau was frightened 
and resolved to fly and get away from his father. With this object 
he wrote to his friend Hasan Beg Khan Badakhsai (who, some time 
before, had been sent by King Akbar to Kabul to bring some good 
horses, and was now returning) that he wanted to leave Agra and 
proceed to Lahore with the troops that he (Khusrau) could secretly 
gather and that he (Hasan Beg Khan) should not fail to march 
rapidly and to meet him at Agra with the forces that he had with 
him. On receiving this letter Hasan Beg Khan instantly set out*^^ 
and by forced marches arrived at Akbar Pur (Muttra), which is 
coss from Agra. When Khusrau learnt about his arrival there, 
he immediately informed the nobles devoted to him and young 
and brave soldiers, who were in his service, about his intention. 
At four garhi in the evening, he left the castle of Agra seated in 
the amhary of a swift-footed elephant, and followed by his troops, 
who had prepared themselves for such an expedition.®® When they 
reached the chabutra or where the Kotwal used to sit, Ghazi Malik, 
Kotwal or scout, was still there. But hearii^ that Sultan Khusrau 
had escaped, he got up and hid himself. Thus they passed (out) 
rapidly. Extinguishing all lights, the troops plundered all sweet¬ 
meat-shops, to have enough to eat for some time.®” At five ghari 
in the evening Khusrau reached Bahishtabad (Sikandra), where his 
grandfather Akbar lies buried. Here he dismounted and offered 
a prayer at the grave. He then resumed the journey, and with 
incredible speed reached Akbar Pur before daybreak. Here he 
met Husan Beg Khan with 2,000 or 3,000 brave soldiers, and with 
them set off without delay towards Lahore. The news of Khusrau’s 
flight was brought to the King in the first quarter of the same 
night. 

He immediately commanded the Kotwal, Ghazi Malik Ali, 
to start in pursuit without delay with the cavalry that he had. 
Ghazi Malik left Agra with 200 to 300 horses at the end of the 
first quarter of the night. Then the King commanded Murtza Khan 
to get ready and he left Agra the same night with 1,500 horse. 
After that the King called together some of his most trusted 
followers who were at hand, (one of them being the Amir-ul-Umra, 
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his principal Wazir) with the object of sending them also in pur¬ 
suit. But he advised the King to take the matter seriously and to 
act with greater energy and said that it was better that he should 
follow himself, in order to be more certain of putting out the. 
fire of rebellion which had just broken our, for no help could be 
expected from the army led by the particular Umra. The advice 
of the Amir-ul-Umra pleased the King, and he left Agra very 
early in the morning, accompanied by some Umras, and a few 
elephants with a long and swift stride. He had 1,000 horses with 
him, or a little more or less, and on account of the haste it was 
not possible to take tents, carpets or beds to sleep in.^^ Thus 
Sultan Khusrau was not more than 10 coss ahead of Malik Ali ,* 
Murtza Khan (Bakshi Farid) followed Malik Ali at a distance of 
10 coss, and the King followed Murtza Khan at the same distance. 
Sultan Khusrau showed no regard for any one in the places he 
passed through. He took from the karoris or mansabdars their 
horses and all that was of use to him, and ill-treated the j>easants 
and other inhabitants. He also forced all merchants or soldiers 
whom he met to accompany him. And wherever, in town or 
villages, there were horses in the King’s stables he impressed them 
into his service. Thus on the 9th day after leaving Agra, Sultan 

Khusrau reached Lahore with a tolerable army collected on the way. 

But before Khusrau’s flight, the King haa sent Ibrabim Khan 
Pathan"^ to Lahore as Governor, and he was still on the way. 
When he heard, and had made sure, that Sultan Khusrau was 

following him, he made all haste and reached Lahore before the 
Prince, and put the castle in a state of defence. Sultan Khusrau 
was much concerned as to how he should take the castle. At this 
time, before the Prince’s arrival. Said Khan had proceeded 2 or 3 
coss from Lahore on his way to Bangesh,’’’ Sultan Khusrau 
despatched some Ahadis to call Sayyid Khan. He came with the 
Ahdis to the Ravi, but there gave them the slip and set off towards 
I.ahore. 

The Ahadis immediately informed the Prince that instead 

of returning with them he had gone to the town. In the mean¬ 
time Said Khan having got rid of the Ahadis, took a boat and 
entered the castle through the gate Roshnai. He ordered his 
soldiers to take such of their goods as could be saved and then 
fled. Sultan Khusrau invested the town and attacked it for several 
days,^^ fighting both day and night. Here Khan Jamal-ud-Din 
came to the Prince on behalf of the King and said that his father 
was giving him the Province of Kabul and Bangash, and therefore 
he should leave Lahore and proceed thither. Sultan Khusrau 
replied that he should return to his father and persuade him to 
give to him the whole Province of Sirhind as well which would 
satisfy him. |amel-ud-Din returned to the King with the anaswer.^'* 
The Prince then learnt that the King had crossed the river of 
Sultan Pur (the Beas) and that Murtza Khan was about to cross the 
river at Nakodor. On the 8th day (after his arrival) he left the 
castle of Lahore, and with his whole army, consisting of 20,000 horses, 
advanced 30 cosses to meet and offer battle to his father. A great 
storm of wind, rain and lightening was raging that day. Murtza 
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Khan was encamped on the place’® before the Prince’s arrival there, 
and he was obliged to or engage in a skirmish with his £,000 or 
^,000 Badakhshis or Sayyids. They were liard pressed by Sultan 
khusrau’s troops, and many were killed. Ghazi Jalal-ud*Din who 
commanded the troops, fought bravely and long, and fell in the 
battle. Through God’s grace, however, Ghazi Malik Ali, who had 
lagged behind Murtza Khan, appeared at this very time. He carried 
the Hags and the standard of the King and caused the rumour to 
be spread that it was the King in person who had arrived. This 
help encouraged the royal soldiers who were still fighting, while 
those of Khusrau lost heart and were frightened. Abdur-Rahim,’’ 
the Amir of Khusrau, who carried his standard being panic-stricken, 
threw it on the ground. This timidity gave rise to a misunderstand¬ 
ing for the soldiers of the Prince thought their master had either 
been defeated or slain, and they all took to flight. All who had 
remainded uninjured sought to hide themselves in villages and 
corners, wherever they could. But they were killed by the villagers, 
and all the property or baggage of the army fell into the hands of 
the royal troops, but horses, camels and other animals were seized 
upon by the village people. Thus, through God’s giace, the King 
won a remarkable victory. When the King learnt this, he hurried 
to Murtza Khan and named the place where the action took place 
as Fathabad. 

After the battle Sultan Khusrau and Hasan Beg Khan Badakhshi 
fled towards Lahore. Abdur-Rahim, who was also with them, left 
them and remained in Lahore, but the Prince and Husan Beg 
crossed the river Ravi, intending to escape towards the castle of 
Rohtas. With that object they rode to the river Chenab and got into 
a boat in order to cross over. But when the sons of Qasim Khan who 
were the governors of the castle, received the intelligence that the 
Prince was coming to Rohtas, they ordered the guards and boatmen 
that when Sultan Khusrau was crossing over, they should see to it 
that his boat was steered towards a sand bank in the middle of the 
river. And they did so.’*^ The boat in which Husan Beg and the 
Prince were sitting, ran upon a sand bank, and the boat-men sprang 
into the river and swam away. When the sons of Qasim Khan, who 
were at a distance of 2 or coss, heard that their plan had succeeded, 
they immediately came to the river and tfH)k Khusrau and Husan 
Beg Khan prisoners. 

The King in person had crossed the river of Lahore in order to 
pursue his son, when the sons of Oasim Khan arrived and delivered 
the two prisoners into his hands.’* The traitor Abdur-Rahim, who 
was hiding in Lahore, was also caught by the King’s people. The 
King, having got his rebellious son into his power, returned the same 
day to Lahore, and ordered the peasants to cut down trees and make 
stakes, sharply pointed above, and to fix them into the ground on 
both sides all along the road, on which, as also on all trees growing 
round Lahore, all the traitorous Amirs, who had been captured 
alive, were to be impaled or hanged, to serve ^ as a spectacle or 
example to every one. In accordance with tliis order, many or 
almost all of those who had been captured, were put to death. 
When all the nobles had been hanged or impaled, the King personally 
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went to sec the sight as a pastime, taking his son Sultan Khusrau, 
mounted on an elephant, with him. They rode through the dead 
nobles, who filled both sides of the road. Zaman Beg, now called 
Mahabat Khan, was seated behind the Prince, in order to introduce 
the head to Khusrau, and tell him their names. And as the corpses 
were dangling or swinging on account of the wind, he said to 
Khusrau, “Sultan, see how your soldiers fight against trees.” After 
the ride the King came to Lahore, and gave the Prince in the 
cust(xly of Zaman Beg. He ordered Husan Beg Badakshi, who had 
been captured with the Prince, to be sewn up in a raw ox-skin, and 
he died suffering great pain and torments. After that his head was 
cut off, stuffed with ^ass and sent by runners to Agra, to be hung on 
the gates of the castle. Abdul-Rahim was sewn up in an ass’s skin, 
but the order was given that water should tie constantly poured on 
the skin to prevent it from drying up. After that his offence was 
pardoned and he was taken out of the skin alive. 

After the victory the King spent two or three months in hunting 
wild animals. He again returned to Lahore and stayed there for 
four months. He then decided to visit Kabul, and left by daily 
marches. On this journey Sultan Khusrau also went as the King's 
prisoner, but all the Amirs and mansabdars kept watch over him 
every day by turns. One day it was the turn of the Amir Fathulla, 
Mirza Shariff, son of Itimad-ud'Daulah. Mirza Nur-ud-Din and the 
nephew (brother’s son) of the great Asaf Khan, Mirza Jafar Beg, and 
other Amirs, who had come together for keeping watch. They 
secretly and jointly conspired to kill the King when he sliould reach 
the Kothel, or the narrow pass of the Kabul mountains, and to raise 
Sultan Khusrau to the throne. But they could not carry out their 
design for want of a suitable opportunity, and the King safely 
arrived in Kabul. 

Itimad-ud-Din, Diwan or Chancellor of Amir-ul-Umra, had a 
heathen in his service named Uttam C^hand, who told Diyanat Khan 
that Itimad-ud-Daulah had misappropriated 50,000 ropia. Diyanat 
Khan told the King whereupon Itimad-ud Daulah was placed in the 
custody of this Khan. 

In the year 1018 the King learnt that Sher Afghan, the son-in- 
law' of Itimad-ud-Daulah, had killed ()utub-ud-Din Muhammad Khan 
Koka, the governor-general of the whole of Bengal, near Raja 
Mahal, and that by way of vengeance, the brother (sister’s son), of 
Qutb-ud-Din named Shaikh Ghias-ud-Din and the son of Qutb-ud- 
Din named Kish war Khan, had cut to pieces with arrows and their 
swords the traitor Sher Afghan, and sent his head to the King. 
After that the brother of Sher Afghan Qumar Sultan, his son and 
his widow Mehu-un-Nasa, who was the daughter of Itimad-ud-Daulah 
were all thrown into prison and treated with ignominy and dishonour 
of a thousand kind. When the King learnt about these occurrences 
he was exceedingly angry with Itimad-ud-Daulah (more so than 
before^ on account of the murder of Qutb-ud-Din which had been 
committed by his son-in-law,*' and much grieved over it for some 
days. He then resolved to return to Lahore from Kabul. Then 
Khwaja Waisi went to the King and told him (and also gave him 
in writing) the full names of those who had planned (an opportu- 
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nity offering itself) to murder the King, that is, Mirza Nur-ud-Din 
and the nephew of the great Asat Khan, called Jafar Beg, 
Muhammad Sharif, son of Itimad-ud-Daulah, Fathulla, son of 
Hakim Abul Fath and many other traitors, who. had intended to 
kill him while he was going through the Khaibar Kotel, or pass of 
Kabul, and to make Sultan Khusrau king, and that they had not 
yet given up their design. The King was greatly incensed to hear 
this and commanded that Itimad-ud-Daulah with his son, and 
Mirza Nur-ud-Din and the son of Hakim Abdul Fath, and Jafar 
Beg should be brought to him with marks of ignominy and dis¬ 
honour, which was instantly done, and they stocKl in the King's 
presence. Fie commanded that Itiinad-ud-Daulah, his son Muham¬ 
mad Sharif, Mirza Nur-ud-Din and Jafar Beg should be immediately 
beheaded, and their heads and trunks should be fixed on stakes. 
Fhen Diyariat Khan, interceding, said to the King : “What profit 
is there in putting Itimad-ud-Daulah to death ? Since he misap¬ 
propriated a great amount of the King's money while in office, it 
will be better to spare his life and take from him 2 lacs ropia for 
his offence." The King then commanded that Itimad-ud-Daulah 
should be placed in the custody of Diyanat Khan and said : “Take 
2 lac ropia from him and place it in my treasur)." Diyanat Khan, 
pleased at having saved Itimud-ud-Daulah from death, put a chain 
round his neck and legs and brought him into his house bare¬ 
headed and bare-footed with extreme disgrace, and kept him thus. 
Mirza Nur-ud-Din, Muhammad Sharif and Mirza Fathullah were 
then led out, and in accordance with the command referred to above, 
were put to death. Their heads and trunks were fixed on stakes, 
that by their example others might take heed against conceiving 
such evil designs against their king. After these occurrences the 
King left Kabul and arrived safely in Lahore. Itimad-ud-Daulah 
was still in Diyanat Khan's custody. 

At this time the King, with the approval of all his dignitaries, 
as Mirza Ommerauw and others, gave orders for depriving Sultan 
Khusrau of sight. They took leaves called Aech and pressed out 
their juice. This was rubbed into his eyes as the result of which 
one eye completely lost the power of vision and the other retained 
only a little of it. To prevent any revolts which might break out, 
he was kept in prison. 

In this year the King was seriously displeased with Khan Azam 
on account of Khusrau's affair, and he confiscated all that he had 
of money or animals, and depriving him of all rank or income, 
subjected him to great dishonour. Thus one day, when the King 
was sitting in his Jharoka, he ordered all his Ommerauws to spit 
on Khan Azam’s beard, and abused him. He was then thrown into 
chains and imprisoned in the castle of Gw^alior. He spent two years 
of captivity in this castle, but through the intercession of some 
Begums or the royal ladies, he was set free and re-employed, all 
his guilt and offences being pardoned. 

As Outb-ud-Din Mahammad Koka had been murdered in Bengal 
by Sher 'Afghan, as I have related above, the King sent a Farman 
or letter to Islam Khan, who was Fojdar in Agra, or a Jack Ketch 
of the country round, requiring him to prepare, as soon as he saw 
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it, to go to Bengal as governor in the place of Qutb-ud-Din, for 
which purpose he was made a commander of 5,000 horse. As soon 
as Islam Khan received the King’s order, he set out for Bengal and 
arrived there safely with his army by rapid daily marches. All the 
King’s Amirs and mansabdars waited upon him. They welcomed 
him, made their submission, acknowledged him their governor- 
general, and served him day and night. All the Rajas and inhabi¬ 
tants also came to him with many presents.*^’ 

The King after spending some time in hunting in Kharjok 
Nandana (now in the district of Jheluni in the Punjab), and after 
he had emptied those places (of game), decided to go to Agra, but 
sent Itimad-ud-Daulah who was still a prisoner of Diyanat Khan 
with his wife and family ahead to get together and pay into the 
royal treasury the sum of a lacs ropia which he had forfeited in 
exchange for his life. 

Itimad-ud-Daulah, in accordance with the King’s command, set 
out and arrived in Agra. A little later the King also arrived in the 
castle, and from there he wTote a letter to Islam Khan, ordering 
him that the family of Sher Afghan, that is his brother and his 
widow, Mehr-un-Nasa, who was the daughter of Itimad-ud-Daulah 
be sent to the Court. When Islam Khan received this letter and 
command, he sent the brother (of Sher Afghan) Qumar Sultan, 
the widow and her daughter immediately to Agra. When Mehr- 
un-Nasa came to Rahaerdatt, Bihar Sharif, which is near Hajipur 
and Patna, she heard people talk about a Darwesh or pilgrim named 
Shah Hamadan of great fame and a saintly life ; it was said that 
all he prophesied always came to pass. She, therefore, went to 
him. When Mehr-un-Nasa appeared before the Darwesh, he at 
once prophesied much happiness, saying that she would be given 
to the King Jahangir and (would receive) many other marks of 
unexpected good fortune which she herself could never believe. 
Leaving that place they arrived safely in Agra and were conducted 
to the king. He put the brother and the son of Sher Afghan in 
the charge of some of his Amirs and Mehr-un-Nasa with her 
daughter in the charge of Ragiyok Sultan Begum, his mother. This 
Begum conceived a great affection for Mehr-un-Nasa ; she loved her 
more than others and always kept her in her company. Sometimes 
they asked for leave to visit her parents, which was granted to them. 
Once Ragiyok Sultan Begum took Mehr-un-Nasa into the Mahal 
where the concubines of the King, her son, were gathered together. 
The King coming there saw Mehr-un-Nasa, who had covered her 
face with a chaddar or cloth. He drew it back and saw her face. 
This was what happened that day. 

A few days later there was the feast of Naurozii. or the new 
Muhammadan year. When the King was enjoying himself in the 
company of his ladies, the daughter of Mehr-un-Nasa Begum who 
was then 5 or 6 years old, went to him or was sent to him. Then 
the eyes of the King fell upon Mehr-un-Nasa and he said to her 
jokingly and with a merry countenance : “I am the father of that 
child.’’ Mehr-un-Nasa replied humbly : “God save your Majesty. 
Who am I that should please the King and be included among the 
King’s women ? Permit me, a poor, innocent wndow, to live in the 
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same condition under your shadow {i,e. protection). But be kind 
to my poor daughter and remember her”, and she prayed to God 
to save the King from all misfortune. 

This is what passed between the King and Mehr-un-Nasa in 
this second meeting, that of Nauroz. At length the King fell 
passionately in love with Mehr-un-Nasa, and every evening went 
by water in a boat to the house of Itimad-ud-Daulah on her account. 
He used to remain there the w^hole night, and returned again by 
water to the castle in the morning to deal with the affairs (of the 
State). This was Tor him a revival of old aff ection, for while Akbar 
still lived, and this Jahangir was Prince he had been attracted by 
Mehr-un-Nasa, before she had been betrothed to the Turk Sher 
Afghan, and he earnestly begged his father to give Mehr-un-Nasa, 
the daughter of Itiniad-ud-Dualah to him in marriage. Akbar was 
not at all willing to permit this marriage. He said, “She is already 
betrothed to Sher Afghan. Are there not women enough that you 
should marry a retainer, who is promised to one of my Turkish 
soldiers ?” His father tried his best to drive (this idea) out of his 
head, but since that time the Prince had alw^ays retained a certain 
amount of affection for Mehr-un-Nasa.'*'^ 

These visits lasted for 40 days, and the King out of love for 
Mehr-un-Nasa, went to the house of Itimad-ud-Daulah during the 
day and in the night. One day he called Khwaja Abdul Hasan and 
ordered him to go to Itimad-ud-Daulah and say on his behalf that 
the King wished to marry Mehr-un-Nasa, and to make her the chief 
of all his women or concubines. Whereupon Khwaja Abdul Hasan 
remonstrated that he should not blemish his name and rank for 
such a one (as Mehr-un-Nasa), and every one knew^ wTio Mehr-un- 
Nasa and her father were, and that she was no partner for the 
King. These words deeply offended the King, and he said. “How 
does it concern you, and wTiy don't you carry out my order ?" 
Finally seeing that he could not dissuade the King from his purpose 
he went to Itimad-ud-Daulah and told him what the King had 
commanded. On receiving these joyful news Itimad-ud-Daulah made 
Sijida and Taslim for the King and replied : “That my poor, 
innocent daughter pleases the King is an inexpressible honour for 
me. How am I. the least of his servant, worthy of it ?” Khwaja 
Abul Hasan conveyed this to the King, who asked his soothsavers to 
fix an auspicious day, on which he went to the house of Itimad-ud- 
Daulah to marry Mehr-iin-Nassa. A Qazi, or one learned in the 
law, was called, who married them. After this, great celebrations 
and feasts were held and all the Amirs presented to the King a 
large quantity of Ashrafics and much gold and silver, with prayers 
for their happiness. The name Mehr-un-Nassa was changed into 
Nur Jahan Begum or the Light of the World, and she was loved 
and respected above other begums or great ladies. The King re¬ 
warded Itimad-ud-Daulah by appointing him commander of 5,000 
horse. The brother’s son and others of her family were also made 
high dignitaries. 

In the year 1,020, the sixth of the reign of King Jahangir. 
Nawab Murtza Khan,*^ with Sultan Shahr Yar, the youngest son of 
the King, was sent to Gujarat*® as Governor-general. Khan Jahan, 
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with many Amirs, was also ordered to proceed to Burhan Pur/*^ 
Khan-i-Khanan got the Province of Kher“' (probably now a Tehsil 
in the district of Aligarh in the United Provinces) as Jagir and 
Mahabat Khan led an army against Raja Rana Mardud/'' 

In the same year, the Persian King Abbas sent an envoy nameci 
Zambil Beg,”'* with 300 Persian horses, a great quantity of all kinds 
of gold, cloths, and embroidered dresses of. his country, and a 
number of male and female slaves from Turkistan and Cacausus. 
Zambil Beg was one of the greatest dignitaries of Shah Abbas, and 
when he was drawing near, the biggest Amirs were sent to receive 
him. They conducted him to the King, who received him with the 
greatest attention. He delivered to Jahangir the letter of his 
master, which was written in a brotherly and friendly style, and all 
the presents which he had brought with him, were now displayed. 
Zambil Beg showed no less attention to the King than had been 
shown to him, and kissed the feet of the takht or the throne of the 
King when the letter of Shah Abbas was being read. The King 
was delighted, and bestowed upon the envoy elephants, horses and 
many dresses of honour. 

Islam Khan, who had been sent to Bengal as Governor-general, 
conquered the country of Raja Kuch and brought it under the 
King’s authority. Musa Khan, the son of Isa Khan, the chief of 
the dignitaries of the Provinces, was subdued, and wiih eleven 
others he submitted to Islam Khan. 



CHAPTER VI 


Mahabat Khan, formerly called Zaman Beg, who had been sent*^ 
[)y the King with many Amirs under him, against Raja Rana, 
conquered for the King a little portion of the country of Rana 
Mardud. He was then recalled by the King to Agra, and Abdulla 
Khan with almost all the Amirs, was sent in his place to carry on 
the war against Raja Rana. Abdulla Khan with his army set out 
from Agra towards that part of the country. When he reached 
Ajmer, Raja Rana sent a large number of his Rajputs ahead to 
stop his advance. Abdulla Khan drove back and routed these 
Kafirs or heathens, and they fled to the boundaries of Udaipur. 
Abdulla Khan brought the whole of that tract under his authority 
and all Rajput women and children were made prisoners and 
enslaved. After this Abdulla Khan advanced against the fortress 
of Ghawand, which was the place of residence of the Rana and of 
his ancestors. No King of Delhi had ever attempted to reduce this 
fort on account of its strong position and vast wilderness, high 
mountains and deep valleys which, by preventing an army from 
obtaining a foothold in that country rendered it invincible. But 
Abdulla Khan, as he advanced, had the forest cut down, and all 
narrow passes in the mountains opened and widened by great 
number of stone-cutters, so that he arrived close to the fortress. 
When the Rana received this intelligence, with his women and 
some Rajputs he escaped from the other side of the castle Ghawand 
into the forests and the mountains, leaving 2000 to 3000 Rajputs 
in the fortress, well supplied with victuals, guns, powder and shot, 
to fight Abdulla Khan. Wlien Abdulla Khan came in sight of 
the fortress, he found that it was very high and surrounded by a 
jungle of bamboos. He therefore sent 2000 to 3000 wood-cutters 
under the protection of his troops to cut down the jungle. With 
the trees and bamboos that had been cut down, he then construct¬ 
ed redoubts and high bulwarks round the fortress, and captured it 
in a few days. The Rajputs who were within the fort to the 
number of 2000 to y,ooi), were .slain and all their women and 
children were made prisoners. Their pagodas, or devil’s houses, 
about a thousand years old, were razed to the ground and the con¬ 
struction of a massit (mosque) on the same place was ordered. He 
then forwarded all the big idols which hatf been standing in the 
pagodas of the kafirs to the King at Agra. After capturing the fort 
Ghawand Abdulla Khan started in pursuit of the fugitive Raja 
Rana, covering 30 to 40 coss daily and marching so rapidly that 
sometimes the Kafirs getting news (of his approach) while sitting 
and eating, had to leave (the meal) and take to their heels in order to 
escape falling into the hands (of the enemy); and the meal was 
enjoyed by the royal troops. Abdulla Khan pursued the Raja 
Rana for a year, who fled like a sheep from one cave to another. 
He brought the country through which he passed and which had 
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been abandoned by the Rana’s governors, under his own authority. 

After this victory^^ the king appointed Abdulla Khan gover¬ 
nor general of Gujarat, and ordered him to go there with his forces 
to administer the country and to clear the roads of Bhils, Grassias 
and Kolis, who used to attack the cafilas or traders and to plunder 
them. They were to be subdued and to pay tribute; if they 
refused, they were to be exterminated as an example to others. 

When Abdulla Khan arrived (there), all the Rajas and inhabi¬ 
tants, great chiefs of the Kolis, who had rebelled and others wailed 
upon him with presents. Ihey all welcomed him and acknow¬ 
ledged him their overlord, with the exception of Raja (ot) Idar and 
Lai Koli who, confiding in his forces and the natural position of the 
country, which was strong, had always refused to submit. Abdulla 
Khan, having arrived in Ahmadabad, set out at night with 500 
horse and young and brave men for the fort of Idar, which is 70 
coss from Ahmedabad and reached the fort in the 7th quarter of 
the night and day. This rapidity (of movement) was not expected 
by any one and the Raja received on intelligence or warning (ot 
Abdulla Khan’s approach). When the Raja heard that Abdulla 
Khan was at the gate, he sallied out and fought for a whole quarter 
of the night, but in the end was defeated, and fled with only 4 or 
5 of his followers. Abdulla Khan entered the fort and took posses¬ 
sion in the name of the King of the treasure. 

Some time afterwards intelligence arrived that Lai Koli had 
attacked a great caffila (caravan) and robbed it of all goods. Abdulla 
Khan therefore set out with a force of cavalry to punish Lai Koli. 
The latter on learning this, sent ahead 2-3000 cavalry of his grasias 
and 10-20,000 infantry to oppose Abdulla Khan. But through the 
great good fortune of King Jahangir, Abdulla Khan defeated Lai 
Koli who fell in the battle. His head was cut oft and sent to Ahma¬ 
dabad (to be hung on the gates of the castle). In this battle 3-4000 
followers of Lai Koli were cut to pieces. After this victory, Abdulla 
Khan again returned to Ahmadabad. 

Khan Jahan, who had been sent to Burhanpur to make war 
upon Malik Ambar, had achieved nothing. He wrote a letter to 
the King excusing himself (and .saying), that Ambar was very strong 
that there was disunion among his amirs, some of them being 
evilly-disposed, and that it would be better if the King sent a Prince 
there. Thereupon the King ordered Sultan Purvez to proceed to 
Burhanpur with his army and sent Raja Ranidas and his son with 
him. The Sultan arrived safely in Burhanpur.®- He wrote a 
letter to Abdulla Khan and Qufb-ul-Mulk and also sent envoys to 
them to enquire why the annual presents and tribute which were 
due to King Jahangir had not been forthcoming for such a long 
time ; “ Therefore speedily make them ready and send them to the 
King, so as not to enrage kirn further.” Abdulla Khan and Qutb-iil- 
Mulk replied that the old presents which were due were long ready, 
but the Prince should send a person of quality and authority to 
receive them, and that he should demand from Malik Ambar the 
tribute which he owed, or, if he refused, to compel him by force to 
pay it. Thereupon Sultan Purvez sent Khan Jahan, Raja Man 
Singh and Raja Ramdas with a very large army to Balaghat to 
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drive out the lorces of Malik Aiiibar. In those days hard battles 
were fought between the King and Deccanis every day. 

I'he King then”*’ sent Khan Azam with 3-4000 Ahadis to 
Burhan Pur and set out in person for Ajmer”* when he again heard 
that Raja Raiia had returned and re-conquered Udaipur Pur 
Mandal and the country round about, he sent Prince Khurrarn with 
some forces against the Rana, ordering him to subdue that country, 
and, above all, to capture the Raja alive. Following the command 
of his father the Prince set out from Ajmer and arrived in Udai 
pur, which he made his headquarters. He sent out his forces and 
men every day to all places to subjugate the country, which was 
accomplished Ijy force and in a solidcriy manner. In the end Raja 
Rana was so much worried that he was inclined to conclude peace 
with Khuram. To that end the Prince sent him an elephant, 
horses, a poniard and dresses of honour requesting the Rana to 
send to him his son named Karn, who would be presented to the 
King, (and saying) that by this means he would have made amends 
before the King for his offences and that he (Karn) would be 
treated well. I'hereupon as the result of persuation and earnest 
promises of Sultan Khurrarn, he sent his son Karn to the Prince 
in Udaipur with many presents, among them an elephant named 
Alan Guman. They were conducted to the Prince and on this 
day he held great feasts and entertainments, and presented to Karn 
elephants, horses, a sword and a poniard and some precious stones 
of the value of i(X),ooo lack ropia. The Prince took Karn to 
Ajmer and placed him at the feet of the King. The offence of the 
Rana was forgiven. Sultan Khurrarn presented the elephant of 
Raja Rana, Alan Guman, or the pride of the world, to the King. 
The King was greatly pleased and took Karn into his own service 
bestowing upon him the Province of Udaipur, Pur Mandal and 
surrounding region as jagir.”*' The King spent his time in Ajmer 
in hunting every day. 

Khan Azam who had been before with 4000 Ahadis to Burhan 
Pur, summoned Khan-i-Jahan from Moluck Khoor, and the greatest 
and most trusted nobles of the King jointly decided that Khwaja 
Abdul Hassan, Raja Man Singh and Raja Ramdas, with all other 
amirs, should advance towards Ballaghat. and that Khan-i-Khanan 
and Khan-i-Jahan should follow them as rear guard. To oppose 
them Malik Ambar had gathered ao,ooo horse, in addition to 
20,000 horse sent by Ail Khan and 10,000 horse sent by Qutb-ul- 
Mulk as help. Witli 50,o<x) horse Malik Ambar prepared for war. 

Abdulla Khan who was at this time the governor-general of 
Gujarat, was ordered by the King to prepare himself, and the forces 
that were with him. to go to the Deccan in order to assist in the 
war against Malik Ambar. On receiving this command he equip¬ 
ped himself and his army for the expedition, and set out from 
Ahmadabacl towards the Deccan where the royal forces were. He 
reached Kaharki (modern Aurangabad) which is the capital of tlv* 
Deccan (but is an open place) from where the invincible fortress 
of Daulatabad is at a distance of 5-6 coss, and here Malik Ambar 
had arrived to offer battle. Abdulla Khan and his troops were still 
at some distance when Malik Ambar sent Taussen against him, 
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who put Abdulla Khan to flight. Even then the army of the King 
numbered 100,000 horse, and when it came to march, Malik 
Ambar was frightened and fled with all his troops, excepting 
Maulana Muhammad Lahri, w'ho was the vakil of Adil Khan and 
had come as general-in-chief to assist Malik Ambar with his 110,000 
horse. He employed a stratagem to deceive the amirs Raja Man 
Singh, Raja Ram Das and Khan-i-Khanan, without spending too 
much money on presents. He forged a letter purporting to be 
written on account of King Jahangir and addres.sed to the Amirs, 
Raja Man Singh and others, and sent it by disguised messengers. 
The contents were that the King was dead and that therefore the\ 
should leave the Deccan and return for choosing another King. 
“ Why were tliey. in those circumstances wasting their time in 
making w^ars ? ” When Raja Man Singh showed this letter to the 
other amirs, their courage failed them. They resolved to strike 
their tents, which had been pitched right in from of the enemy 
(with the object of giving battle) and to return to Burhan Pur. 

Abdulla Khan, who was much harra.ssed by tlie enemy, also 
received this false Farman, or the forged letter of the King, from 
Raja Man Singh. He set lire to all his baggage and tents and fled, 
leaving his troops in Halieghieraii, (Bagiana) with the order to 
hold the place for the King. He himself returned to Gujarat b> 
the way he had come. The amirs w’ho had arrived dose to Kharki, 
all returned to Burhan Pur, leaving some of their troops in the 
places through which they passed. At this time Malik Ambar, 
having received reinforcements, reconquered all the country that 
had been occupied by the Moghals, fortified all places, towns and 
castles and rendered them capable of offering better resistance. 
At the end of the few days it was found that the Farman was false, 
and the report of this misunderstanding reached the King’s ears. 
Flc wrote very angry letters to all the amirs, and hinrself came 
from Ajmer to Mandau from where he sent Mahabat Khan®® as 
governor-general of Burhan Pur and Baraer. Mahabat Khan, in 
the capacity of Governor-general and Commander-in-chief, again 
despatched an army against Malik Ambar and occupied all the 
country up to Kharki, which for a second time came under the 
King’s .sway. The King stayed for one year and 5 months in 
Mandau.®^ He then decided to visit the Province of Gujarat and 
arrived safely in Ahmadabad.®'* At this time Abdulla Khan was 
sent from Gujarat to govern the Province of Kalpi and Kher.®'* 
The King, after spending a year in Gujarat in hunting, left 
Ahmadabad and returned tow^ards Agia.’®® 

When the King learnt that Shah Beg who was the governor of 
Kandahar, had grown very old and decrepit, he recalled him and 
sent Bahadur Khan to take the place of the old man as governor. 
Shah Beg came to Fathe Pur and sat at the King’s feet; having 
celebrated the Nauroz there, the King returned to Agra.^®^ 

Islam Khan was the Governor-General of Bengal. The King 
sent to him Shujat Khan Shaikhzada, Governor-Designate of Orissa, 
and the latter went to visit Islam Khan in Dacca. At this time Usman 
Khan Afghan or Pathan, who had for some years ruled as an 
independent king over all the country between Orissa and Dacca. 
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lip lo tJic very boundaries oi Beimal, and had occupied a little oi 
the land of the King and other fejas, invaded Dacca with a very 
powerful army. Islam Khan as the Commander-inchief, sent 
Shujat Khan, with Iftikhar and Ihtirnan Khan to oppose him. 
These and all other nobles in the King’s service advanced to Dacca 
to give battle to Usman. Islam Khan remained 10-15 
rear to come lo their assistance in the battle, when necessary, with 
fresh troops. The battle between the two armies began and Mirza 
Iftikhar and Mirak Bahadur charged with their troops, and drove 
back those of Usman. But Usman Khan had a large and fierce war 
elephant whom he now sent forward among the royal troops, and 
the Pathans, from behind the elephant, made a charge killing 
Mirza Iftikhar. The elephant penetrated further, up to the place 
where Shujaat Khan was sitting on an elephant, and charged him. 
Shujaat Khan from fear fell to the ground and broke a leg. His 
men raised him and took him aw^ay. The troops of Usman 
Khan pressed hard and the royal army broke and fled. But by 
ihe grace of God it happened that a royal musketeer was lying 
wounded in the way. He could not run away but had his gun, 
and fired, luckily hitting Usman Khan, who was sitting alone on 
an elephant, in the eye. He fell down in the ainbary, and his 
troops could see that he had been seriously wounded. His brother 
and other relations then came, and taking him out of the ambary, 
fled. Usman Khan died at 3 o’clock and was buried. Those of 
the royal troops that had fled far away were rejoiced to hear about 
the turn that events had taken ana gradually returned to the 
others. Islam Khan was informed about all this, and on the 
second day he came for the first time to the place where the battle' 
had been fought. Shujaat Khan who had broken his leg, died in 
two or three days. Islam Khan pursued the fugitives, /.e., Usman 
Khan’s brother, his widow and the children, and captured all of 
them alive. All the elephants, treasure and various eflccts of 
Usman Khan were seized in the name of the King After his 
victory Islam Khan returned to Dacca, which is the capital of 
Bengal, and sent the brother and family of Usman, and the pro¬ 
perty that had been seized, to the King.^'^'^ In the year (1028 A. 
H.) the King resolved to journey from Agra to Lahore, where travel¬ 
ling daily he arrived safely.*”'^ 

Abdulla Khan, who had been appointed governor of Kalpi 
and Kher, manfully exterminated all the Rajas of Gratias (Ganwars 
and Chohan chohants) and other rebels,who were the inhabil- 
ants of that tract and had never before been subdued by any amir. 
He beheaded the leaders and enslaved their women, daughters and 
children, who were more than 2 lacks in number, and, stringing 
them together, sent them to Iran to be sold (there). He pulled 
down their castles and fortresses, and levelled them to the ground. 

The King, now in Lahore, decided to send an Eltsic, or envoy 
to King Shah Abbas. He selected Khan Azam for that mission, a | 
prudent nobleman of high birth. The King summoned him and! 
asked him if he was willing to go to Shah Abbas, King of Iran a.sf 
his representative. With this object, all toftas and novelties which 
were made or found in his country alone, were collected from all 
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places, e.g.^ gold cloths of Gujarat and other (cloths or articles) 
which arc woven or made there, large, wonderful cups of agate, 
embroidered cloths of silver and gold, carpets of Lahore and Agra, 
Bengal muslins interwoven with gold, and also white muslin, 
cassen malseya, (Khasa Muslins) and other varieties of muslin, 
the like of which in fineness or workmanship was not to be found, 
pretty ghauzieers or poniards inlaid with precious stones and 
swords of similar kind, beautiful shields and thousand other 
novelties of a total value of 70 lack ropia. Khan Azam was 
entrusted with them, and he was given 60 lack ropia in cash from 
tfic royal treasury for his expenses. Good and true men were 
appointed to accompany him on the journey and Khan Azam set 
out from Lahore towards Isfahan as ambassadar with royal pomp. 
The King had given him a letter lor Shan Abbas, written in an 
affectionate and brotherly way, in which he also spoke highly of 
Khan Azam as his friend and brother and said that he would 
regard the honour shown to Khan Azam as if it had been shown 
10 himself. 

rravelling daily Khan Azam arrived in Harat where 
Hasen Beg was governor on behalf of Shah Abbas. He came a 
few miles to receive Khan Azam and look Khan Azam and those 
accompanying him with marks of great honour to the tow'n of 
Herat. Great feasts and entertainments were held there and they 
received man) presents. Leaving that place, Khan Azam arrived 
near Isfahan. Shah Abbas had sent his greatest ommeramv 
Kontsali^han with many others loss ahead to receive Khan 
Azam with all possible honour and to bring him. Thus Khan 
Azam was taken to Isfahan with the highest and greatest possible 
honour and pomp, and immediately went to see Shah Abbas. 
When he approached him, Shah Abbas stood up and advanced a 
few steps to meet Khan ^Vzain, and embraced him in a very 
friendly manner, and both of them took their seats. All Kinds of 
feasts and rejoicings were held and great entertainments were 
given in which all masters of play and dance exhibited (their skill). 
All dignitaries were invited to ilie feast, to wTich there was no 
end to meet Khan Azam. (Shah Abbas’.s) affection for Khan Azam 
grew from day lo da), and he kept Khan Azam in his company, 
showing him all the country of Iran, and spending their time in 
hunting and amuscmciiis every day. The manner in which the 
greatest honour should be shown to Khan Azam, when departing, 
was then considered. Toffas and valuable articles were collected 
from all places to show the .same high regard for King Jahangir 
as he had shown for Shah Abbas, e.g., 500 magniricienl Persian 
horses, 20 mules of extraordinary size and beauty, 500 dams of 
mules, 50 splendid dromedaries and 100 dames of the same, a few 
loads of armosijiL (silk) velvets and other cloths which were made 
there, and novelties of other countries which could be procured 
there. 

All this was made reatly and thanking Khan Azam for the 
presents received, (although the presents were mutual) Shah Abbas 
gave him leave to return to Hindustan, sending an ambassador 
with him to present (the toffas) mentioned above on his behalf to 
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his brother King Jahangir as a token of mutual friendship, with 
a letter full of thanks for the honour shown to him and praising 
the wisdom of and the pleasant intercourse with Khan Azam. He 
added that he considered himself fortunate that he had enjoyed 
two years of Khan Azam's society. Verbally he asked Khan Azam 
to remind the King that Kandahar belonged to him, having in¬ 
herited it from his father and grandfather, and that it had been 
delivered into Akbar’s hands by an unworthy subject of his. “ M) 
brother will have d(^nc a very good thing”, he said, ‘‘if he gives it 
back. If he desires to have some other towns of iny country of 
Iran in exchange for it, let him send a representative, and they 
will be delivered to him. ” After this conversation. Khan Azam 
took leave from Shah Abbas and set off on his journey back to 
I.ahore, where the King was. Here the toflas lliat Shah Abbas 
had sent with his ambassador and Khan Azam were displayed 
before the King. He also read (Shah Abbas) letter, which con¬ 
tained many expressions of mutual friendship and praise of Khan 
Azam.^*^® 

The King now, for the first lime, started on a visit to Kashmir. 
Sultan Khusrau, who was in the custody of Asaf Khan, was taken 
from him and placed in the charge of Khan Jahan. At this time 
Mahabat Khan was the governor of Kabul and Bengal. 



c:hapter VII 


Islam Khan died in Bengal in this year,^"*' and his brother Shah 
Qasim, who was the governor oi‘ Patna, was appointed governor 
of Bengal in his place. In the meantime Ikrani Khan, the son of 
Islam Khan, was going from Dacca to the King with all the pro¬ 
perty left behind by his father, and Shaikh Qasim was on the way 
from Patna to Dacca, to take up his office of governor. Qasim 
Khan met Ikram Khan near Raj Mahal, and inspired by old hate, 
he forcibly seized some elephants and other property of his 
nephew. When Ikram Khan reached the King, he related all 
that happened and complained of the violence done to him. The 
King was seriously displeased, and not one year had passed since 
Qasim Khan’s appoiritmeni as governor of Bengal, when he was 
removed from office and recalled.and Ibrahim Khan, a relation 
of Nur Jahan Begum,was appointed commander of 5000 horse 
and sent to Bengal in his place. When Shaikh Qasim heard the 
news that his successor was coming, he, left Dacca, met him near 
Raj Mahal. The King had ordered that Ibrahim Khan should 
take from him and keep in his custcxly all the elephants and other 
property that he had forcibly seized from his nephew, and also a 
little of the King’s money which he had taken from Dacca. 
Ibrahim Khan wrote to .Shaikh Qasim to this effect, but he refu.sed 
a!ui the altercation led to a fight. Shaikh Qasim put to dcatli all 
his niahel or women, so as not to be hampcTed by them (in his 
light) or prevent their falling into the hands of his enemy, and fled 
with a few friends. All the property of Qasim Khan fell into the 
hands of Ibrahim Khan, who ternk it all with him to Dacca. 
Here all omrnerauws, mansabdars, rajas and inhabitants of the 
country came to welcome Ibrahim Khan and placed themselves 
under his authority. He then learnt that the King had .sent a 
large army against the rebels of Mochain.*^* Ibrahim .set out with 
air his forces to a.ssist the royal troops, and defeated the Mochains, 
putting many of them to the .sword and enslaving a great number. 
A large amount of booty, elephants and gotxls fell into his hands. 
After this victory he returned to his Province and the town of 
Dacca and he sent to the King as pre.sents all the elephants that 
had been captured or the best among them. He also related in 
detail how the Mochainders had revolted and how he fought and 
vanquished them. The King, having learnt this and seen the 
presents, was much pleased and praised the courage of Ibrahim 
Khan. He sent to him horses, a sw^ord, and a poniard as marks of 
his pleasure and changed his name from Ibrahim Khan to Firoz 
Jang Khan and wrote a very kind letter to him. 

In the same year^'- the King sent Murtaza Khan on an 
expedition to Kangra to capture the fortress which had always 
remained in the possession of the Kafirs or heathens, who had 
never submitted to the kings of Delhi, but this fortress is very 
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Strong. It is enclosed on all sides by high mountains and has a 
deep ditch round it. For 50 coss around the fortress there is a 
jungle or wilderness, through which there is a narrow pathway. 
Nevertheless Murtaza Khan set off for Kangra with 4000 soldiers 
of Bokhara, among whom were also his brother and many friends. 
He was also given other oiimierauws and forces and guns and 
ammunition of war. He took with him many thousands stone 
and wood-cutters on account of the vast jungle and the narrow 
pathway. Under such conditions having a fight constantly and 
encountered dangers he could not advance more than | or ^ coss 
dail)'. It was only after H months that he arrived near the fort^ 
ress. J'he inhabitants of Kangra were in great straits and all that 
region was brought under the King’s authority, with the exception 
of the fortress which could not have held out much longer. But 
it was God's will that Murtaza Khan should suddenly fall ill, and 
he died two days later. It was thus that this great and difficult 
expedition produced no result. Although King’s governors had 
been appointed over all places, yet the principal stronghold 
remained in the possession of the Kaffirs. 

Fhe King visited Kashmir for a second time in the year 1028. 
He then returned to I.ahore. Sultan Kliusrau was still in the 
custody of Khan Jahan. Nur Jahan and her brother, Asaf Khan, 
beggeci the King to })ut Khusrau in the charge of his brother 
Sultan Khurram, and to send Khurram on an expedition to the 
Deccan, as for several years the kings of Bijapur and Golconda 
had not sent any presents to the King, and Malik Ambar had 
brought the whole of Khandcs and Berar under his sway. At this 
request the King gave Sultan Khusrau in the charge of his brother 
Khurram. For the expedition to the Deccan he made Khurram 
commander of 40,000 horse, gave him funds and sent with him 
Khwaja Abdul Hasan and other great ommerauws.^^'* He 
honoured him with presents of elephants, horses’ robes, a sword 
and a poniard—the highest honour that the King could bestow 
upon him—and gave him leave to start on his journey to the 
Deccan. Khan-i-Khanan with all the Rajput army wms in Burhan 
Pur. ' ^ • 

At this tirae‘’^ Bahadur Khan Uzbeg, who was the governor 
of Kandahar, was recalled and in his place Abdul Aziz Khan was 
sent to govern Multan. Bahadur Khan was sent on an expedition 
to capture the fortress of Kangra and its mountainous region. 

Abdulla Khan, who was the governor of Kalpi and Khair, was 
ordered to proceed to the Deccan in order to assist Sultan Khurram. 
and a similar order was sent to Raja Bir Singh Bundela. At this 
time Sultan Purwez ruled Patana and the surrounding country and 
enjoyed its income. 

In the year 1029 Rana, the father of Karn, died in his 

territory. Karn, who was then at court, was sent there to take 
the place of his father. All the Rajas and the inhabitants there 
acknowledged Karn as their ruler on behalf of the King. Raja 
Karn sent his brother Raja Bhim with 2-3000 Rajputs to assist 
Sultan Khurram. 

Sultan Khurram aiTived with his large army safely in Burhan 
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Pur where he met Abdulla Khan, his brother, Yadgar Khan, and 
other nobles appointed for the purpose. 

Bir Singh with all his Rajput forces came to Burhan Pur to 
Sultan Khurram called Shah Jahan. Abdulla Khan, (Raja Bir 
Singh), Khwaja Abdul HavSan and other ommerauws were sent 
ahead to wage war against Malik Ambar, and the Prince himself 
remained behind. He sent Jcxiu Rai and Mirza Makki to Qutb- 
ul-Mulk at Golconda. wdth letters from the King and his own sign- 
manual, and Muhammad Taqi to Ail Khan at Bija Pur, earnestly 
pointing out that the tribute that they used to pay lo his father 
had not been paid for three or four years. He called upon them 
to make it ready and send it by persons of authority. He added 
that he would not agree to any delay, but had the intention of 
sending his army to exact it by force, and in addition, to attack 
and drive them out. He made this known everywhere. Abdulla 
Khan, Lala Bartsingh, Yadgar Khan and Lashkar Khan and other 
ommerauws crossed the Ballaghat with their army, and Prince 
Sultan Khurram followed them at a distance of lo or 12 coss. The 
royal array that was marching ahead engaged in a skirmish with 
Malik Ambar, w^hich developed into a general battle. They made 
such a fierce attack that in a short time the Deccani and Berghians 
fled like sheep and the roval forces entered Kharki, Malik .Ambar’s 
capital tow'll and place of residence. Kharki w'as burnt and des¬ 
troyed and the palace levelled to the ground. Although Malik 
Ambar fought five or six times against the royal forces, and always 
hoped for a good result, he w'as alw'ays defeated and put to flight. 
7 'he Provinces of Khandes and Berar and the surrounding region 
w'ere brought under the authority of the King. Shahzacia Shah 
Jahan, after the victory returned to Burhan Pur wu'th all his army 
and baggage, celebrating his jot' and leaving his governors and 
soldiers in all places for the security of the lands that he had 
reconquered. He decided to re.st for a time in Burhan Pur and 
wrote a letter to the King describing faithfully and in detail hotv 
Malik Ambar had been defeated and all the country of Khandes 
and Berar re-occupied. The King was sincerely pleased to know' 
about the victory. All the presents made by the Kings of Bija Pur 
and Golconda were sent bv the Prince to his father, and thev w'crc 
exhibited before him. 

In the year 1030 the King returned from Lahore to Agra. He 
resided for most of the time in the garden of Sultan Perwez on the 
upper bank of the river, or in Tsemonger, and spent his time in hunt¬ 
ing. In this year Itimad-ud-Daulah, the Chief Wazir of the King 
died.'^'^ He was buried in his garden on the upper bank of the 
river. All that he left behind, money, jewds, elephants, horses, 
nothing excepted, were presented by the King to his daughter, Nur 
Jahan Begum. Khwaja Abdul Hasan was made diwan by the King 
in the place of the deceased. 

Sultan Khurram, who had Sultan Khusrau, hi.s elder brother, in 
his custody, through bad advice and in order to make himself certain 
of the succession (being the younger brother) began to consider how 
he could kill his brother without arousing any suspicion that he 
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had been murdered by his order. He called together Khan-i-Khanaii 
and his most trusted ommerauws, leaving a slave named Riza in 
the palace with the order to go to Khusrau at night and strangle 
him to death. Following his order this slave with some of his asso¬ 
ciates went to Sultan Khusrau at night but found his asleep. They 
knocked at the door which was bolted inside, until the Prince awoke 
and cried, “Who are you that knock at my gate at this late hour ?“ 
I'he Slave replied, “I am Riza Gholam of Shah Jahan.” “The King 
has sent a Saropa or dress for you, which 1 have brought." Sultan 
Khusrau said, “Where is the hurry that you come so late in the 
night ? I shall take the King’s Saropa and put it on next morning." 
But the more the Prince refused to open the door, the more did tlic 
slave Riza persist. Finally .seeing that Sultan Khusrau would not 
open the door, he ordered that it should be unhinged. They did so 
and entered the room. The Prince got up and groped for a sword, 
jx>niard or knife with which to kill the slave, but found only water- 
pot wliich he threw at the slave. The Prince was all alone and 
defenceless and there were 6 or 7 of those wicked men. Although 
he made a great noise by shouting, and with his hands and feet, no 
one heard him. They threw him on the ground and sat on his 
chest. One of them took a cord and putting it round his neck, drew 
it tight till he was dead. They then lifted the bo^^ and laid it in 
the bed, as if he had died a sudden natural death. They then placed 
the door in position as before, closed it and went away.^^® 

Early in the morning came the wife of Sultan Khusrau, the 
daughter of Khan Azam, who had .slept in another room. She 
found the door open, her husband seemed to be sleeping in his 
bed. Seeing that he did not move, she touched his face with her 
hand, and found that he was cold and dead. She ran out and began 
to scream and cry whereupon all maid servants and others came 
running to her. Their shrieks seemed to reach the sky and the 
report spread everywhere and every one was sad and overterrified 
by the sudden death of Sultan Khusrau. At first no one thoughi 
but that he had died a natural death. Shah Jahan had proceeded 
5 or 6 coss on his hunt when learning that (his plan) had succeeded, 
immediately returned to Burhan Pur. He summoned all his 
ommerauws and mansabdars to bear \Nitness to the letter that he 
wrote to the King concerning his brother’s death that his hour had 
come and that he died .suddenly. They all confirmed this with their 
.seals or signatures. The corpse of Sultan Khusrau was taken out of 
the town, and buried in a garden. At the time when the corpse was 
being carried to the grave, Matab Nur-ud-din fj^ili who happened 
to be pre.sent wrote in detail to the King about all that had hap¬ 
pened. When the King received the news of the death of his .son, 
ne was overwhelmed with grief and wrote a very angry letter to the 
ommerauws who were with Shah Jahan enquiring why they had 
failed to write to him the truth, whether his son had died a natural 
death or been murdered by .some one. He ordered that the corpse 
should be exhumed and sent to Allahabad, to be buried in his 
mother’s garden, and that the widow of Sultan Khusrau, with his 
son and friends, should be brought to Lahore. 

The King then called Khan Azam and condoled with him the 
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death of his son in-law. He made Sultan Bulaqi, the son of Khusrau, 
commander of 5000 horse, and placed him in the lap of Khan Azam 
appointing the latter his grandson’s guardian. 

In this year,'^** Abdulla Khan, being offended, left Burhan Pur 
without Shah Jahan’s permission and went to Kalpi. When the King 
learnt this he wrote an angry letter 10 Abdulla Khan asking him 
why he had left Shah Jahan without permission. “If you care for 
Mansab or income,” the King wrote, “return to Burhan Pur, and it 
will please me.” Abdulla Khan, fearing King Jahangir, returned 
from Kalpi to Burhan Pur. 

At this time the King received the news that Shah Abbas had 
got together an army to capture Kandahar. Asaf Khan was then 
the governor of Kandahar on behalf of the King, who wrote to 
him (Asaf Khan) that he should fortify the place and furnish it with 
provisions, and that he would send reinforcements. He wrote to 
Khan Jahan, who was then the governor of Multan, to procure 
large supplies of rice, butter and salt to go with all his forces to assist 
Asaf Khan. In the meantime the Quzlbash had arrived near Kanda¬ 
har and laid siege to the castle, but Asaf Khan and the other 
ommerauws of the King made sorties every day, fought with guns and 
muskets and did all that lay in their power, Asaf Khan wrote to 
the King many times that he should quickly send relief or Kanda¬ 
har would fall, since they were hard pressed. But although the 
King ordered Khan Jahan to go to assist Asaf Khan with all his 
forces, he always raised difficulties. 

In the same year Mahabat Khan was the governor of Kabul 
and Abdulla Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, l.askkar Khan, Raja Bir Singh 
and other ommerauws were in Burhan Pur with Shah Jahan. He 
(Shah Jahan) called them together and made them promise on oath 
that they would be true to him. He wanted to revolt against his 
father, and expected that they would not only be not disloyal to 
him, but gird him with the sword of his father the King. All of 
them promised this on oath. After this Abdulla Khan went to Kalpi 
with Shah Jahan’s permission. 

The siege of Kandahar was being hard pressed. The King was 
much concerned as to whom to send for its relief. All the 
ommerauws advised the King that if Abdulla Khan was sent there 
with an army, a favourable result might be expected. Thereupon 
the King sent a horse and a Saropa with a letter to Abdulla Khan, 
ordering him, as soon as he received the letter, to prepare for the 
King’s service. Abdulla Khan obeyed the order without delay, and 
came from Kalpi to the King at Lanore, having with him f^ooo brave 
cavalry and 120 elephants. He held a parade of his well mounted 
soldiers and they carried out manoeuvres of war before the eyes of 
the King which pleased him so well that he gave the daughter of 
Dhana in marriage to Abdulla’s son named Mirza Khan. 

Aziz Khan had defended the town of Kandahar for 6 or 7 
months, but now came the news that Shah Abbas of Iran had 
personally arrived before Kandahar with all his army and artillery. 
The great umras were of the opinion that the town could not hold 
out against such a force and that reinforcements would not reach 
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Kandahar in time. They therefore advised the King to present the 
town, which was the cause of the war, to Shah Abbas, and that as 
soon as the governor should receive the letter, he should hand over 
(he town to Shah Abbas.’*” This was decided so that it might not 
appear that the town was won by force. Aziz Khan received the 
letter, but did not believe the contents, and Shah Abbas was com 
pelled to undermine the town (that is the castle). He ordered a 
mine to be dug under the principal bulwark, and when tlie gunners 
had filled it with some power ana lighted it, the whole bulwark blew 
up and the way to enter the fort was opened. When Shah Abbas 
ordered his soldiers to march into the castle through the breach. 
Abdul Aziz Khan and other umras saw that matters had reached an 
extreme and sent (representatives) to Shah Abbas to ask for Kaul or 
promise to spare their lives. Shah Abbas ordered his soldiers not to 
touch Abdul Aziz Khan or other umras of the King or their goods 
but lead them without hindrance out of the town. Thus Abdul 
Aziz Khan or other umras left with their properly and made humble 
submission to Shah Abbas. Shah Abbas now^ seized all their goods, 
gave them a little money for their journey and some presents of 
horses and dresses, to enable them to return to their King. Thus 
Kandahar fell again into the hands of Shah Abbas. He appointed 
Gunj Ali Khan, one of his most trusted umras as governor and 
returned to Ispahan.’^® 

The King w'as still considering w^hether he should send Abdulla 
Khan wdth other umras to Kandahar and have treasure for this pur¬ 
pose brought from Agra. But he worried himself as to wiiom to 
.send to Agra to bring the trca.sure. He decided to employ Asaf 
Khan, the brother of Nur Jahan Begum for that service. At the 
King’s command he prepared (for the journey) and set out for Agra. 
Here the eunuch Itibar Khan wms treasurer and controlled every¬ 
thing. He did not wish to entrust the royal treasure to Asaf Khan, 
but after long persuasion and persistent demand he gave the order 
to get the money ready. But he .set to work very slowdy and caused 
vexatious delay in making new’ leather bags, in filling the bags and 
in counting them, although Asaf Khan would have gladly given a 
receipt acknowledging to have received all full and complete with¬ 
out counting them. The soothsayers named an auspicious day on 
which the treasure of gold and silver w^as to ])e brought out and, in 
accordance wdth the King’s command, to be handed over to Asaf 
Khan. In the meantime Asaf Khan had written to Shah Jahan 
that as soon as he left Agra with the treasure, the Prince should 
rapidly follow him in the region between Agra and Delhi, and he 
would hand over the treasure to him.^^’ The plan was very pleasing 
and acceptable to the Prince who hoped through this means, to 
successfully carry out his intention. 

This Shah Jahan was a very bold and ambitious person, and 
for a long time he had been planning to seize the kingaom during 
his father’s lifetime. To increase his chances of success, he had 
married the daughter of Asaf Khan, because his mother-in-law, her 
brother and other nobles of Khusrau were persons of the greatest 
power—indeed they were all-in-all in the kingdom, and could there¬ 
fore be useful to him. Through his winsomeness and liberal distri- 
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bution of money he had won the friendship and devotion of his 
own Umra and of those who had been sent by his father to serve 
under him. He enjoyed the revenue of a large territory, given to 
him by his father, extending from Mandii to Burhan Pur and the 
surrounding country, including Khandes, Udaipur, Berar, Ahmad 
iVagar, with the addition of the whole of Gujarat from Burhan Pur 
to Surat and from Surat to Ahmadabad. The governors of all the 
towns in these l^rovinces had been appointed by him and not b} 
the King. So that he may proceed with all the greater confidence he 
was advised by a certain Raja Bikramajit^^^ to do away with his 
brother Sultan Khusrau, who was loved by his father—which Shah 
Jahan did, as has been related before. Bikramajit was a heathen of 
low origin, but had many Rajputs under him. Shah Jahan highly 
esteemed him on account of his skill in foretelling the future and 
had made him one of his most trusted Umras. 

Not much remained to be done now, as he thought. In five or 
six years he had amassed much wealth in Gujrat and Burhan Pur, 
his father was far away in Lahore and he tvas in correspondence 
with all the dignitaries of his father such as Asaf Khan, Abdulla 
Khan, Raja Bir Singh. Lashkar Khan. Khan-i-Khanan and his son, 
and many others. They urged him to make haste and not to fail 
to capture the valuable prize which his fatherdn-law Asaf Khan 
had promised to deliver into his hands. For this purpose he 
hurriedly summoned his Umras from all places, Raja Bikramajit (who 
Avas governor of Gujarat) from Ahmadabad, and the governors of 
Baroda, Cambay and Broach,who hoping for the success of the 
Prince, arrived in Burhan Pur by a rapid journey. On the pretext 
that he was going to hunt in ihe neighbourhood of Mandu,^^'* he 
rapidly marched from Burhan Pur in the year 1031 with an exceed* 
ingly well equipped army of 70,000 horse. The whole army marched 
20 to 30 coss daily, and it was not before he had arrived near 
Ajmer that Itbar Khan, the governor of Agra, received the news 
that the Prince had left Burhan Pur. On the 15th day after leaving 
Burhan Pur, he arrived in Sikri Phettapur with his army (which 
included Khan-i-Khanan, Mirza Darab. Raja Bikramajit, Rustam 
Khan, Shah Quli Muhammad Taki, Sayyid Khan and other Umras 
of his own and of the King). Itbar Khan who was bringing out 
the royal treasure, took it hack into the fort and Asaf Khan went 
away empty-handed. Itbar Khan informed the King about the 
arrival of Shah Jahan with such a large force by relays of runners, 
and the King set out without delay from Lahore towards Agra. 

In the meantime Shah Jahan sent Raja Bikramajit who was 
his comraander-in-chief and Bairam Beg. Rustam Khan, Shah Quli, 
Darab Khan Pathan, Wazir Khan and Muhammad Taqi with an 
array from Fathepur to Agra. Itbar Khan, an old and famous noble 
of Jahangir, fortified the castle (of Agra) and put it into a state or 
defence, mounting all the guns in the arsenal on the ramparts, and 
walling up all the gates. 

On this day Bairam Beg entered the town with a few thousand 
horse and proceeded towards that part of the castle which faces rhe 
river. Before taking up his quarters in the house of Mirza Abdulla, 
the son of Khan Azam, he advanced through Ghezerie Darwaza to 
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make an attempi upon the castle. Raja Patra Das sallied out with 
some soldiers ot Itbar Khan and fought for a long time against Bairam 
Beg. Some soldiers and also an elephant were wounded, but Bairam 
Beg was driven back. He fled before Radia Baderoye and went to 
the house of Mirza Abdulla’s son, mentioned before. Then Raja 
Bikramajit also came into the town and stopped for two days in the 
house of Asaf Khan. He ordered Rustam Khan and Darab Khan to 
plunder the houses of Nuruddin Quli and Laskar Khan and other 
IJmras of the King who were in the castle, and to dig out any 
treasure which they might find hurried there. i6 lacs ropia were 
found in the houst^ of Laskar Khan and lo lacs in that of Nuruddin 
Quli. They took lacs ropia from the heathen Fattu Shah and 
another 2 to 3 lacs from Tahar Khan, and about a hundred 
thousand or a lac ropia was taken from the house of Asaf Khan.^^'^ 
Jn brief, 50-60 lacs ropia was plundered from the houses of a few 
nobles. After that Raja Brikramajit, Bairam Beg, Darya Khan and 
other Umras returned with their army to the Prince at Fathepur. 
But before leaving Agra, Darya Khan opened the Kotwal’s prison 
and let out all the criminals. However, he did not in the slighest 
degree molest the inhabitants or merchants. 

Shah Jahan, finding that there was no hope of getting the 
promised treasure, and that it was impossible to capture the castle 
in a short time, resolved to offer battle to his father. He inspected 
his army and distributed a considerable amount of money among 
the soldiers. Not only were the mounts with which any one was 
dissatisfied changed, but every one was given what he wanted; 
swords, l)ows, arrows, armour, guns, dress or riding coats. This 
greatly raised the spirit of the army, for every common soldier now 
looked like a noble. After having encamped for 25 days in Fathc- 
pur, Shah Jahan marched towards his father. The King had left 
Lahore with a small force. But he had sent farmans or letters to 
Mahabat Khan at Kalml and Khan jahan at Multan, calling upon 
them to come quickly to his assistance in that hour of need. 
Sultan Pur\vez, who was in Patna, hurriedly set out towards Agra 
to help his father, not knowing that Shah Jahan had already passed 
Agra and was marching against him. On the 5th day Shah Jahan 
arrived in I'aridabad, 10 coss on this (south) side of Delhi with his 
army of 70,000 horses. The King advanced from Delhi and 
encamped ;; coss from the town, so that there was a distance of 
only 6 or 7 coss between his army and that of his son. Next day 
Shah Jahan sent Raja Bikramajit, Darab Khan. Darya Khan and 
several other Umras with their troops to offer battle to the King. 
Raja Bikramajit boasted that he would not return unle.ss he 
captured his (Shah Jahan’s) father (bound with) the string of his 
bow to the Prince’s feet. The King divided the following and 
other Umras into three troops to oppose the enemy ; Abdulla Khan, 
Mahabat Khan, Asaf Khan, Khw^ja Abdul Hasan, Sadiq Khan, 
Mirza Muhammad Husan and Sher Khan, Itmad Khan, and the 
.sons of Khan Dauran Zabardast Khan and Raja Rir Singh. Many 
of the King’s Umras were against the King and favoured the cause 
of the Prince, and had bound themselves by promises to seize the 
King himself and to hand him over to Shah Jahan. Finally the 
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battle began with a skirmish. Raja Bikramajil was the Cominaridei- 
in-chief of the Prince’s forces, while that ol the King were led by 
Prince Shahi Yar, his youngest son and Mahabat Khan. The latter 
had promised not to desert the King till his last breath and to serve 
as his (King’s) shield and breast-work, through which the enemy 
would have to shoot lirst. As the battle began, a great clamour 
arose in the army. The King sent one of his best swords, a bow and 
arrow with one of his ow^n tulliants by the hand of Zabardast Khan 
to Abdulla Khan, calling upon him not to give way but show that 
day what the King had always expected from a man of his courage, 
rout the cursed wretch and w'in eternal fame. More such words 
were to be conveyed to him in order to encourage him. But the 
reverse happened. For Abdulla Khan w'as one of those who had taken 
the oath against the King and, as arranged, he left the ranks with 
500 horse. It was thought that lie was going tf> make a rash charge 
and fall upon the enemy so as to earn more fame for courage than 
the others. That w^as also what Zabardast Khan thought, who was 
running after him with the King’s presents, followrm by a small 
number of men. But when Abdulla Khan reached the enemy, 
there was no shooting or fighting to be seen ; he bad deserted and 
every one was embracing him. Zabardast Khan would have only 
too gladly run back, but was surrounded and killed. The traitor 
had left all his splendid elephants, honses, tents, and everything, 
and had proved false in the hope of getting more. It is also certain 
that Khwaja Abdul Hasan and A.saf Khan deceived many other 
Umras. They liad promised to support their advance, but did not 
make a move. They saw that many Umras (of the Prince), c.g., 
Mirza Hassan, brother of Khwaja Jahan, were fighting hard and 
bravely in order to reach the King, and Raja Bikramajit had almost 
broken through the King’s troops and reached the King’s tents in 
order to seize his person, wTen through God’s inscrutable Provi¬ 
dence, and King Jahangir's gooil fortune, a musket hall, fired 
unexpectedly from behind, hit Raja Bikramajit in the throat. He 
was mounted on an elephant and immediately fell dowai in the 
ambary. Finding their G,ommander-in-chief cfcad, Darah Khan, 
Darya Khan. Rustam Khan, Sayvid Khan and all other Ommerauws 
left the field of l)attle with their army, retreated ii to •^5 coss and 
encamped there. Fhe King was thus victorious. 

When Shah )ahan received this new's, he went to the others 
with the forces left wnth him, and called them together. Fherc was 
a distance of lo coss hctwx’cn the army of the King and that of tlie 
Prince. 

Sher Khan and Khwaja Itmad Khan liad been severely wounded 
in the battle and left in the field. They were carried to Shah Jahan 
living. 

Khan-i-Khanan advised the Prince that he should not fight 
against the King any morc^, but retire to the mountains of Mewat 
and get reconciled with the King, as there was no doubt that he 
would restore to him his former Provinces Dcccan, Khandesh, Berar 
and Gujarat. Shah Jahan allowed himself to be persuaded and 
immediately led his forces to the Kothel of Mew^at, and quietly 
remained there. In the meantime Prince Purwez, coming from 
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Patna, met the King at Balhol. From there the King sent all 
Begums to Agra. He also wrote to Shah Jahan that if he had given 
up his traitorous inclinations, he should go to Ajmer and remain 
there. He himself intended to go there and to make him swear that 
he would not any more think ot rebellion, and then to provide him 
with an income sufficient for his wants.'** On receiving this letter, 
Shah Jahan set out for Ajmer, by way of Baswa, with Khan-i-Khanan, 
Darab Khan, Abdulla Khan, Bairam Beg, Darya Khan, Rustom Khan. 
Muhammad Taki, and all other Omraerauws. The King arrived 
in Fathepur and commanded that the gates of the castle of Agra 
should be opened by Itbar Khan, who then went to Fathepur to 
see the King. The King was very kind to Itbar Khan and pre¬ 
sented to him elephants, horse.s, ancl dresses of honour. Raja Patra 
Das was granted a large income for the courage shown by him in 
Agra. 

Shah Jahan passed through Amber and Lalsot, and plundering 
them and other villages, reached Ajmer. 



CHAPTER VIII 


When Raja Bikramajii, who w^as the governor ol the whole of 
Gujarat, had left Ahmadabad to go to Prince Shah Jahan, he had 
left in his place his brother, Raja Kanar Das. After the death of 
Raja Bikramajit, who fell in battle. Prince Shah Jahan appointed 
Abdulla Khan governor of the Province. I'he latter as he was still 
with the Prince, sent his eunuch named VValadar Khan there to be 
in charge until lie should arrive. Arriving in Ahmadabad, Wafadar 
Khan drove out Naw^ab Safi Khan, who had long been diwan there 
on behalf of the King. The latter encamped near the Talaw (tank) 
of Kankerya, and from there wtolc to Nanar Khan, the governor of 
Pattan, and to Babu Khan in Kapperbeniz, how' he had been dis 
gracefully turned out of the town. He also describetl the position 
of the eunuch Wafadar Khan ; that he had (oiiie with 500 cavalry, 
but was daily recruiting more troops. I’hey said in reply that they 
were surprised that he had vacated and left the town on account 
of such a small force, particularly when he knew' that the King had 
sent Sultan Bulaqi witn his grandfather Khan Azam to win Gujarat 
for the King and to govern it ; but since it was done, he should come 
to Kapperbeniz where they would gather and hold counsel as to 
how to capture or destroy the eunuch Wafadar Khan. Thereupon 
Safi Khan left Kapekritalun, and according to promise, he was 
joined by Nahar Khan and Babu Khan with their forces. After 
holding a consultation they mounted their horses in the evening 
and after riding throughout the night, arrived under the ivalls of 
Ahmadabad before daybreak. Then each of the three Umras 
broke open one of the gates with his elephants and entered the 
town. 

They took prisoner Wafadar Khan, Muhammad Taki, 
Mir Madir, and M^uhammad Hasan, governor of Cambay, and also 
the women of Salih Beg and Muhtsib Khan, who had deserted and 
accompanied Raja Bikraraajit to the Prince. Thus, happily, the 
town again came into the King’s possession. When Shah Jahan 
learnt this in Mandou, he was much annoyed and still more grievetl 
and asked Abdulla Khan as to who had done it. Abdulla Khan 
replied that Safi Khan, Nahar Khan and Babu Khan were the 
traitors. Thereupon Shah Jahan asked if there was any one among 
them bold enough to capture Ahmadabad and to bring ihese three 
men to him, living or dead. Abdulla Khan said, “If your Majesty 
gives me leave I will defeat them and restore Ahmadabad to your 
authority. They are mere traders. How^ can they make a stand 
against my brave soldiers ?“ The Prince believed these rash words 
and decided to send him there with the following nobles : Hiramat 
Khan, governor of Broach, Salih Beg, Rustam Bahadur, Muhammad 
Sharza Khan, Maksud Beg, and Musahib Khan, (his grandson 
Sir Faraz Khan) son of Khaja Ahmad Sultan. They had not more 
than 7,000 horse with them. Shah Jahan gave to Abdulla Khan 
1,400,000 ropia in cash for payment of troops or expenses. Leaving 
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Maiiclu withoul delay, and wiiliouL taking their women or any other 
encumberance of that nature with them, they reached Baroda which 
was J40 coss distant in live days. From there they marched to 
Wasset, where Raja Ramdev gave a dinner to Abdulla Khan and 
all other nobles and accompanied them himself to Ahmadabad to assist 
them. 

Such a rapid and sudden arrival of Abdulla Khan had not becji 
expected by Safi Khan and when they read the news, they could 
scarcely believe it, I’hey grew anxious and consulted among them¬ 
selves as to what was to be done, since Sultan Bulaqi and Khan 
Azam were still far from the sea shore and had reacned only as 
far as Izeroy, and they had no money for hiring soldiers tor fight¬ 
ing Abdulla Khan. Jliey resolved therefore to break the tacht 01 
the royal throne that had been made by Shah Jahan’s order in 
Ahmadabad and to sell its gold and jewels. They did so and 
employed a large number of soldiers and summoned from the 
neighbouring town and villages all the troops that could be spared, 
so that within 9 days they brought together 19,000 horse, 500 mus 
keteers and 28 elephants. Among the 22 chief Umeras of the King 
(there) were the following : Safi Khan, Nahar Khan, Babu Khan. 
Delair Khan, Sayyid Khan, Sayyid Yukub, Raja Kalian, 
Kamal Khan, Firoz Khan, Sayyid Alam, Mirza Muqim. 
Mirza Qasim, Raja Daulat, Mirza Hait Khan, Mirza Taj Din, Gokal 
Das Bakhshi, and Mirza Qasim. All of them encamped near Kharki, 
outside the town, with the army mentioned above. From there they 
marched to Issenpore, where the whole army was inspected. On this 
day definite news was received that Abdulla Khan was approaching. 
Nahar Khan offered to go ahead wdth his army and engaged the 
enemy in a skirmish, but it was decided that the whole army should 
march that very day and they reached Buben Talauw, 6 coss from 
Ahmadabad. Abdulla Khan was informed in Aramogen that Saii 
Khan was advancing with his army. He made light of it and was 
so reckless as to count the enemy as less than nothing. He enejuired 
about the number of the enemy and when he \vas told, “19-20,000 
Iiorse,“ laughed derisivelv and said, “What can shop-keepers or 
traders do ?“ A single soldier of my army can light ten of theirs.” 
He then immediately mounted his horse and reached Nariad the 
same day. After resting a little there he advanced to Mahammada- 
bad, and the distance between the two armies w^as now only 6 coss. 
Abdulla Khan summoned all his Umeras that evening, and telling 
them that very little distance now' separated them from the enemy, 
asked for suggestion. Thereupon Muhtsib Khan instantly said, 
“We must march upon the enemy and attack him.” Abdulla Khan 
bade him be silent. “Your bold suggestion,” he said, “would 
have heartened me if 1 had not discovered your treason this very 
day,” and he brought out a letter wTitten by Muhtsib Khan, inter¬ 
cepted on the w^ay by his guards, in wdiich he had written to Safi 
Khan that the latter could depend upon him, and that as soon as 
the battle began, he would go over to them. Abdulla Khan had 
Muhtsib Khan and also the son of Khawaja Sultan loaded wdth 
fetters. They w^ere then placed on an elephant and all the pro¬ 
perty of the two Umeras was confiscated. 
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Abdulla Khan set out in the morning wiili his army and 
reached Kanisa. He knew that Safi Khan \^'as very strong, that 
there were some in his army whom he suspected of unfaithfulness. 
Therefore he took the road to Baroda, in order to encircle Safi 
Khan from the rear. When the latter learnt of this, he also moved 
out and wrote to Abdulla Khan, “We have observed that you are 
advancing towards Fathe Bagh to offer battle there. We are content 
and shall be there next morning.” I'he letter was delivered to 
Abdulla Khan who gave it to Ahmad khan to read and said, “What 
they write is out of pride, since, they are stronger in numbers than 
we are.” Nevertheless he wrote to Safi khan in reply saying that 
he would expect him and that he hoped to have him as prisoner 
in his power before the sun went down. 1 he whole day and night 
passed thus but early next morning Abdulla khan drew^ up his army 
into three parts. Aniiiad Khan and Salih Beg commanded the right 
wdng; Sharza Khan, Maqsud Beg and Muhanmiad Quli ( ommanded 
the left wing, wdiile he him.self with several Umeras occupied the 
centre. He left Barozia in this formation and reached Ziettelpore 
which w'as only one coss from the royal army. His idea Avas to 
march towards Fateh Bag, but Safi Kliaii's troops, which had 
appeared before him had closed the road, and he was com|>elled to 
stop. Nahar Khan, his fivcA sons named Tasir Khan, T'asawar Khan, 
Delair Khan, Dayar Khan, Shamsher Khan, and two sons-in*law, 
Karamat Khan and Slianis Khan now attacked Abdulla Khan with 
their 3,000 horse. The latter replied w ith a heavy fire, but the region 
where he was operating was full of trees and most of the shots were 
wasted on them. Safi Khan had occupied a very advantageous posi¬ 
tion and made a heavy attack Avith the artillery. .\ shot hit one 
of the largest war-elephants (of Abdulla Khan) who was in front, 
in the forehead. The elephant turned and rushed into his own 
troops, who had to break their formation to let it pass. Abdulla 
Khan seeing that his men were giving way, encouraged them and 
exclaimed : “Let those who love their Prince follow^ me,” and 
giving his horse rein, pushed forAvard enquiring wliere Nahar Khan 
was and challenging him to a single combat. The latter, as soon 
as he saw Abdulla Khan gallopped upto him. Abdulla Khan’s 
lance struck him in the face, and the force of the blow caused the 
helmet to fall from the head, leaving Nahar Khan unprotected. 
One of the Zalepodaes, who was close to Nahar Khan, picked up 
the helmet and gave it to his master. Nahar Khan’s sons finding 
that their father had been w^ounded, ran to his assistance. Abdulla 
Khan w^as forced to retire, but one of the sons-in-law (of Nahar 
Khan) was killed and three of his sons were severely wounded. 
The battle continued to rage fiercely. As Nahar Khan turned in 
order to retire, Dilair Khan a.sked him if that w^as the time to run 
away, and for shame he again faced the enemy. Sayyid Khan and 
Sayyid Yakub fought bravely against Salih Beg. Avho had advanced 
with 1,000 horse, but all of them fled disgracefully and Salih Beg 
[was left only with 5 followers. They saw an elephant of Sayyid 
Khan, which they would have been glad to take possession or, as 
heir horses had been wounded, but the elephant, at a sign from 
he driver who was mounted on it, offered resistance. Then Salih 
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attacked the elephant with a lance from a sider and severely 
wounded it on the forehead, but the elephant struck him from 
his horse and he was left standing as his horse ran away. On 
whichever side they attacked, these hve persons, by their undaunted 
courage, compelled the enemy to give way. Finally Salih Beg was 
wounded with a sword and had to retire, upon which Sayyid Khan 
ran up and finished him. 

Ahmad Khan whose troops were fighting in the rear of Salih 
Beg, hearing this, rushed upon Raja Hallam (Kalian) and Abdul 
Rahman. But he was shot from a gun mounted in the armoured 
houda of an elephant, and fell from his horse. His head and thai 
of Salih Beg w'ere cut off and taken to Safi Khan. The death of 
these two brave men dispirited the whole army. Every one turned 
his back and fled to .save himself, the one here and the other there, 
with the exception of Sharza Khan, governor of Baroda who had 
remained uninjured with his 400 horse and elephants, as he 
formed the rear-guard. When he saw^ that Safi Khan w^as advanc¬ 
ing to attack hini he parleyed with him and surrendered. His son, 
Muhammad Quli Khan, seeing that partly on account of cowardice 
and partly in the hope of a deserter's reward, his father, relying 
on a promise, had surrendered, rode with 40 horse and an elephant 
that followed him straight to the troops of Abdulla Khan. Seeing 
him coming alone, the latter inquired tvhere his father was, and 
was told that he had gone over to Safi Khan. Abdulla Khan w'as 
beside himself with rage. “My instinct has deceived me," he 
exclaimed, “since most of them have turned their backs upon me 
as traitors." At this time the new^s of the death of Ahmad Khan 
and Salili Beg was brought to Abdulla Khan. 1 his greatly depres¬ 
sed him. He was visibly overcome with fear, and turned riis horse 
to fly. 

1 have related above how Abdulla Khan had ordered two Uinras 
named Muhtsib Khan (and the son of Khwaja Sultan) to be loaded 
wdth chains and mounted on elephants, as he suspected them of 
treason. One was killed by the driver as ordered and thrown on 
the ground. But the great Muhtsib Khan escaped death, as (his) 
driver had no sword and only wounded him wdth the hook by which 
the elephant is driven so that .some of his teeth were knocked out. 
and threw’ him from the elephant. In the meantime Sali Khan’s 
soldiers had conic up, and they saved him. 

Abdulla Khan had fled relunctantly and wanted to return, 
saying that he would not be able to appear, on account of shame, 
before his master, Sultan Khurram. But his followers dragged him 
aw^ay. They urged that he must save himself for not more than 
100 horse were left. The rest had fled like terrified sheep, the one 
here and the other there and most of them were slaughtered by 
peasants. On account of continuous and indescriliably heavy rain, 
Abdulla Khan took three days to reach Baroch from Ahmadabad, 
which w^as 8 co.ss distant. He had nothing with him, excepting 
tw^o elephants, not even a change of clothing, so that he sat for 
half-a-day in Baroch in his wet clothes, until something could be 
made for him. The next day he left for Surat, where he stopped 
for 7 or 8 days. He equipped himself anew (for war) and treated 
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every one with great severity. He then set oil without delay for 
Burhan Pur, entrusting Hakim Abdullah with the government of 
the town. Mirza Salih Beg, who had for several years been the 
governor of the castle took charge of it on behalf of Khurram. 
Four months after Abdulla Khan’s departure Sultan Bulaqi and 
Khan Azam arrived in Surat, with i!9,ooo horse, from Ahmadabad, 
and appointed their own men to govern all places, including 
Baroda and Broach, which had been abandoned out of fear by the 
governor Mirza Muhammad I’ahir. They laid sieze to the castle 
and it was surrendered to them in 8 days on the promise that they 
would spare the lives and property (of the defenders). But shortly 
afterwards, Hakim Abdulla, Mirza Quli Beg and the Fojdar Isa 
Beg were sent to tlie King at Lahore, and notwithstanding the 
promise of Bulaqi, llie governor, Abdulla and the Fojdar were 
ordered to be trampled to death by elephants. On the recom¬ 
mendation of the Queen and Asaf Khan, Quli Beg was i>et at 
liberty.^*’^ 

1 he King sent his son, Sultan Purwe/, Mahabat Khan and 
Lala Bert Singh (Raja Guj Singh) from Fathepur, with all the 
army of Rajputs, in pursuit of Shah Jahan. He w^as, if possible, 
to be captured alive ; otherwise they were given full permission to 
kill him. Prince Purwez, therefore, obtaining leave of the King, 
started with a very large army, in pursit of his brother. The son 
of Abdulla Khan, named Mirza Khan, who had not gone away 
with his father, was loaded whth chains and placed in the custody 
of Itibar Khan, and thus met his end. The King then repaired 
from Fathepur to Ajmer. Abdul Aziz Khan, who had been separated 
from royal forces by Abdulla Khan’s trick when the latter went 
over to the enemy, and who had fallen into the hands of Shah Jahan, 
now finding time and opportunity, made good his escape and 
returned to the King, who received him kindly. 

When Sultan Khurram learnt that his brother Purwez, Maha- 
bal Khan and Lala Bert Singh, follow^ed by a large army, were in 
his pursuit, he left Ajmer and returned to Mandu. Here he again 
raised an army, prepared for w^r and distributed money among his 
troops. There was a distance of not more than 5 or G coss between 
the two armies, and a skirmish began near Mandu. When it 
developed into a general bailie, Rustam Khan, Saif Ali, Barqandaz 
Khan left Shah Jahan with their forces and went over to prince 
Purwez. Shah Jahan had also to lake to flight, and the king was 
victorious. Fighting and fleeing Shah Jahan crossed the river 
Ncrbada and reached Burhaiipur, leaving Bairam Beg and Darab 
Khan with sufficient troops on the bank of the river to prevent 
Sultan Purwez from crossing it; he had also all the boats on the 
river sunk. The royal army reached the river, but could not cross 
it, partly on account of the lack of boats and partly on account of 
the troops left by Khurram on the other bank of the river. Purwez 
and Mahabat Khan encamped on the river, without being able to 
do anything more. Khan-i-Khaniin now suggested to Shah Jahan 
that he might be sent to Purwez as he was certain of being able to 
arrange peace between the two. He said that he would return to 
Mandu, while he advised Shah Jahan to remain in Burhanpur. 

5 
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Shaii Julian thought that Khaii-i-Khanan was speaking the truth, 
or what he sincerely believed. But Abdulla Khan warned the 
Prince and said rejxatedly, “ Khan-i-Khanan wishes to go to 
Purwe/. to betray you. He will be the cause of your ruin, he will 
never return, for his son Darab Khan wishes to accompany him. 
Take care. I have warned you.” Shah Jahan disbelieved Abdulla 
Khan, and after taking an oath from Khaii-i-Khanan, that he would 
come back, permitted him to go. The guards were at the bank of 
the Nerbada, and they let him pass. On meeting Purwez Khan-i- 
Khanan said “Why are you sitting idle ? Shah Jahan has no army, 
and you should attack him. Many of his followers have deserted 
him. Have trees cut down to make boats for crossing the river, and 
God willing, 1 shall deliver Shah Jahan alive into your hands.” 
Sultan Purwez pointed out that the guards of Udai Ram and Jadu 
Rai could inflict niudi damage on his army in crossing. Khan-i- 
Khanan replied : ‘‘d hey will obey me. I shall send them a token, 

and they will let your army cross over in safety. ’ Khaii-i Khaiian 
then wrote to Bairam Beg that if he should see his way to desert 
Shah Jahan, he would guarantee that he vvanild be appointed com¬ 
mander of 5,000 by the King. Some boats were got ready and 10,000 
cavalry of Sultan Puryvez crossed the river. By a secret understand¬ 
ing with Khan-i-Khanan, Bairam Beg went to the Prince Shah Jahan 
and said that Khan-i-Khanan who had been sent to Sultan Purwez, 
after promising and swearing loyalty on a holy book, had succeeded 
in his mission and that he had arranged peace and was now return¬ 
ing ; it was therefore not desirable that His Majesty should leave 
that place, but await Khan-i-Khanan’s arrival. Just then Abdulla 
Khan came to the Prince running and exclaimed : “Why are you 
idly sitting here ? You should not believe Bairam Beg for he is one 
with Khan-i-Khanan. My scouts have just now brought certain 
news that 10,000 horse of Sultan Purwez crossed the river (last 
night) with the consent of Bairam Bag’s guards and are corning in 
this direction, and 10,000 more have crossed over to-day. Their 
object is to seize you alive. And all this has been done by Khan-i- 
Khanan, and Darab Khan and Bairam Beg or his accomplices. 
'‘Therefore seize these two, put them on an elephant and let us at 
once start for Ballaghat.” Acting on this advice Shah Jahan, the 
two ommeruvvs yverc bound and placed on an elephant and they lied 
from Btirhaii Pm to Reheiikier, and from there rapidly proceeded 
to Kharki. Sultan Puryvez then crossed the river and came to 
Burhanpur, where he heard that Shah Jahan had fled beyond 
Rehenker to Malik Arnbar. Wlien the prince arrived at Kharki, 
Am bar placed the palace of Nasser Thoom at his disposal for resi¬ 
dence, welcomed him with great feasts and sent all his elephants to 
the fortress of Daultabad (as they had become lean) in order to 
revive and fatten them. Further he showed great honour to the 
Prince and promised to give him help. 

The King rejoiced to hear of the victory that the Prince had 
yvon over Shall Jahan at Mandu and the latter’s flight. 

After this reliable news was brought to the King that Ilangtosh 
Uzbeg was making active preparations to capture Kabul. He had 
go,000 horse and was already marching in order to besiege that 
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lowii. 1 he son ot Mahabal Khan, named Khana Zad Khaii, was 
the governor of the province of Bangash. As soon as he received 
this news he set olT with his forces towards Kabul, fortified the town 
and put it into a state of defence. When ilangtosh was 40 coss from 
Kabul, Khariazabad Khan led out ^0,000 (cavalry) to offer battle to 
Ilangtosh. Fhe two armies met and the battle began. At first the 
IJzbegs pressed the royal troops hard. But Khanazad Khan punished 
them with his artillery and then drove a mad war-elephant among 
them which caused a gieat havex in the enemy’s troops. They lost 
‘{-4,000 men, the nephew^ of Ilangtosh being among the slain. At 
length they fled like sheep. Khanazad Khan pursued the flying 
traitor for 40 coss up to Gha/ni, the extreme limit of Uzbeg’s terri¬ 
tory. I'lie King again won a victory through his great and con¬ 
stant gootl fortune, and Khanazad Khan returned to Kabul 
bringing with him l)ooty, many horses and much baggage of the 
Uzbegs, together with 3-4,000 prisoners. After these occurrences 
Khanazad Khan wrote to the King about them. The King held 
many celebrations to mark his joy, and increased the salay of Khana¬ 
zad Khan to 5000 horse and sent him as presents an elephant, horses 
and dresses of honour. 

The King at this time went to Kashmir to hunt. Khurram, 
thinking that the King was far away, determined to try his luck 
once more. His idea was to march to the frontiers of Golconda, 
and from there to the province of Orissa, with the object of invad¬ 
ing Dacca or Bengal front the south anti to establish himself 
there.^-'^ He therefore set out with 3.4000 horses and 3000 elephants 
and following the intended route, reached the province of Orissa 
after crossing the wilderness of Loheslan. Here Muhammad 
(Ahmad) Beg Khan, a cousinof Ibrahim Khan, was governor. 
On learning that the prince had arrived, he was struck with terror 
and leaving everything took to flight. His treasure fell into the 
hands of Shah Jahan and many mansabdars of the King came to 
the prince and eniered his service. Sultan Khurram then rapidly 
marched from Orissa to Patna, and brought under his authority all 
the King's territory through which he passed.^'*" Mukhlis Khan, 
the governor of Patna, surrendered the towai without offering any 
resistance, and lied to Rustam Kandhahari.’’*‘ Rustom threw him 
into prison for his disgraceful flight and conliscated all that he had. 
Sultan Khurraii crossed the Ganges and arrived at Kheri, on his way 
back to Bengal. When this came to the knowledge of Ibrahim Khan 
who was in Dacca, he immediately prepared for war with Shah 
Jahan.He had 5-()ooo horse and many boats well provided with 
men and ammunition. Ibrahim Khan met Sultan Khurram at Raj- 
mahal, and (he battle began. Khurram, who was under heavy fire 
both from the land as well as the river, w^as compelled to retire. 
But Abdulla Khan, who was lying in ambush with his troops, now 
made a sudden attack and the royal forces gave way. In the first 
place they could have formed little idea of help (to the enemy) 
coming so unexpectedly, and in the second place, Ibrahim Khan 
was greedy and his soldiers and mansabdars disliked him, as their 
pay was in arrears. Thus w’hen the battle was at its hottest, they 
deserted Ibrahim Khau, and each went his own way. Ibrahim Khan 
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was left with ^,000 horse ; Abdulla Khan fell on them with his 
Mughals and cut Ibrahim Khan and others to pieces. All the 
elephants and property of Ibrahim Khan and other mansabdars 
excepting that left in Dacca fell into the hands of Sultan Khurram.^^^ 
I hercfore Shah Jahan commanded Darab Khan to advance upon 
Dacca and bring Himniat Beg Khan, the women of Ibrahim Khan, 
and all the treasure and goods that remained there, and subdue the 
whole of the province of Bengal. Darab Khan set out for Dacca 
and the prince returned victorious to Patna, where Raja Ujjainya^^^ 
came with 5,000 horse and :2o,ooo infantry to welcome the Prince and 
offer his services. 

When these occurrences and the news of Sultan Khurram’s 
victory came to the knowledge of Prince Purwez and Mahabat Khan 
they left Burhan Pur and set off for Allahabad with Khan Alam and 
the whole of ilie Rajpui army. Rai Ratan Singh, Lashkar Khan, 
and Mirza Manochahr (Nephew of Khan-i-Khanan) and Ibrahim 
Khan, w^ho was diwan there, wx're left in Burhan Pur under the com¬ 
mand of Rai Ratan Singh. By daily marches Sultan Purwez arrived 
in the territory of Raja Bir Singh, where this Raja presented 
Lacs ropia to the Prince and Mahabat Khan, and accompanied 
Sultan Purwez witli the whole of his army to render assistance. 

The King heard about the death of Ibrahim Khan in Kashmir. 
He wrote to Khan Jahan, who was still in Multan, to prepare, as 
soon as he saw the letter, to march to the assistance of Sultan Purwez. 
The income of Gujarat was also granted to him. Khan Jahan pro¬ 
ceeded to Fathepur, spent 6 months there, and did not go to assist 
(Purwez). In the meantime Rustom Kandhari had fortihed the 
castle of Allahabad and walled up the gates. Sultan Khurram led 
his troops to the fortress of Rohtas, where Sayyid Mubarak was 
governor. He came, offered his services, and surrendered the castle 
to Sultan Khurram.Powerful forces of Khurram now advanced 
against the fortress of Chunar, which was commanded by Hafiz Baqi, 
on behalf of Purwez and violently attacked it compelling Hafiz Baqi 
to surrender it. In the meantime Wazir proceeded to Benaras where 
he extorted tribute from the subjects of Shah Jahan. Abdulla Khan, 
marching to Jaunpore extorted a large sum of money from the 
merchants and heathens. Its governor, Jahangir Ouli Khan, had 
already fled to Rustom Kandahari at Allahabad. 

Shah Khan now learnt that Prince Purwez and Mahabat Khan 
were advancing and that they haad crossed the river of Kalpi. He 
despatched Raja Bhim, Bairam Beg, and Abdulla Khan to Allahabad 
to besiege and surround the fort of Allahabad before they should 
arrive. Abdulla Khan did so and plundered and destroyed the 
suburbs and extorted tribute from the inhabitants. Rustom Khan 
enraged at this, sallied out one day and for a long time fought against 
Shah jahan’s troops but was compelled to withdraw into the fort 
again. He defended the fort bravely. Abdulla Khan, leaving 
Allahabad arrived dose to Backhara (Kara) where at Porhariim (Pur 
Flamir) near Kalpi in the middle of that tract he (Rustam) had left 
his women for the sake of safety. Abdulla Khan carried them away. 

At this time discord and misunderstanding arose between Abdulla 
Khan and Raja Bhim. In the meantime the troops of Sultan 
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Purwez had already reached Backhara (Kara) Munitkpore. There¬ 
fore Raja Bhini and Abdulla Khan crossed the Ganges and returned 
to Benares. 

Mahabat Khan imprisoned Khan-i-Khanan on a certain charge 
and had him guarded. Khan-i-Khanan had a slave named Mian 
Fahim who was most esteemed by him and ir|x>n whom he had 
bestowed much wealth and position. He was enraged at seeing his 
master a prisoner and one day, when they were passing through the 
region between Kalpi and Raja Bir Singh’s Province, he rode up 
to the tent of Khan-i-Khanan with 300 horse with the intention of 
setting Khan-i-Khanan at liberty and carrying him away. The 
Zaytaden, who were guarding Khan-i-Khanan, offered resistance and 
fought for a long time against Fahim. Many of the Zaytaden 
(Sayyidin) were killed, but Fahim, his son and brother-in-law also 
lost their lives. Mahabat Khan seized all the property of Khan-i- 
Khanan and Fahim and sent all his (Khan-i-Khanan’s) women and 
goods to Agra. Khan-i-Klianan was loaded with fetters and carried 
with Mahabat Khan. His daughter named Jana Khanum and two 
young sons remained with their father, and were also kept in 
custody. 

At length Sultan Parwez and Mahabat Khan reached Allahabad 
with all the royal forces. Rustam Kandahari opened the gates of 
the castle and went to see the Prince. 

Mahabat Khan, Raja Jai Singh, Raja Chandra, Raja Bir Singh 
and all the Sayyids, crossed the Ganges. Sultan Khurram who was 
in Patna had made thorough preparations for war. He had, with 
many boats, reached a small stream called Tons, near Tzatse Ranou. 
Phis stream branches off the Ganges, about 10 coss from Benares. 
The two armies faced each other, the royal forces on one side of 
the stream and Sliah Jahan’s 011 the other side, lliey could not 
reach or inflict damage on eacli other except by their guns. Bairam 
Beg turned to the right of the Ganges and advanced towards 
Allahabad witfi 3-4000 horse. He reached here Muhammad Zaman 
Karori, a tenant of Sultan Parwez, mounted on an elephant and 
followed by 500 horse was ready for him. Karori crossed the river 
and bravely attacked Bairam Beg. Bairam Beg tell in the battle. 
His head was cut off and sent to Mir/a Rustom at Allahabad. Most 
of the soldiers of Bairam Beg were j)ut to the sword. Sultan Parwez 
and Mahabat Khan rejoiced to hear about the victory and held 
celebrations in its honour. 

The two armies still lay on either side of the river Tons, No 
part of the royal forces had yet been able to cross the river and 
Sultan Khurram inflicted much damage on the royal army with 
the fire of his heavy guns mounted on bulwarks and redoubts, 
every day killing many elephants, horses and men. At length a 
villager came to Prince Purwez and said that he knew a place where 
his army would be able to cross the river. He spoke the truth and 
brought over the army to a plain suitable for offering battle. The 
two armies were now very dose to each other, and each was seeking 
an advantageous position for the battle. Finally they and 

Raja Bhim, true to a soldier’s duty (he was known to every one for his 
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courage) pushed forward with his men. He had a bold war 
elephant, and with it he fell upon the army of Sultan Purwe/ and 
forced it to give way. But Abdulla Khan and Darya Khan, who 
should have followed him, failed to do .so. Bhitn had therefore to 
bear tlie brunt of the battle. Raja jai Singh and Raja Chanda and 

the . , seeing that no troops were coming up behind the war 

elephants, directed all their fire upon the elephants, so that each 
one of them received a thousand shots from guns and arrows. This 
was followed by heavy fire from Khurram’s side, which killed many 
of the royal soldiers and made them lose heart. Sultan Purwez 
thereupon mounted an elephant and drove it into the thickest of 
the fight, lie showed himself undaunted and performed deeds of 
valour, thus exposing himself to danger. Mis troops, seeing this, 
were inspired with fresh courage and pressed Sultan Khurram’s 
troops so hard that they gave way. When Darya Khan found that 
Raja Bhim had fallen, he left tlie ranks and fled. Seeing Darya 
Khan fly, Sultan Khurram exhorted tlie Umra to make a stand and 
himself pushed forward. But it was of no use. and he had almost 
been overpowered and captured when Abdulla Khan came and 
forcibly dragged him away. Khurram was accoiripanied by only 
3-4000 horse who had kept themselves together. The army of Raja 
Bir Singh now fell upon Khurram’s tents and plundered the 
treasures and much jewellery that had been abandoned. All the 
goods, elephants, horses, anci retinue of Khurram and his Umras 
were seized by Mahabat Khan in the name of the King, with the 
exception of a large amount of gold, Ashrafis and jewels which, as 
1 have said, fell into (he hands of Raja Bir Singh together with 
3000 horses and 4 elephants great as well as small. The remaining 
horses, elephants and other properly were seized for the King. 

Sultan Khurram reached the fortress of Rohtas in the 6th 
quarter of the day. Rohtas was commanded by Raja Ghulam, his 
.slave, who had murdered Khusrau with the help of Sayyid Jafar. 
Leaving there his little property and seraglio, with the exception 
of the daughter of Asaf Khan, he left Rohtas on the third day and 
fled again. His men were fast deserting him, the one liere and the 
other there as they were unable to follow him. For the same 
reason he had to leave on the Avay many elephants and horses.'-'”' 
Shortly afterwards Sidtan and Mahabat Khan started in pursuit 
but between the latter and Khurram, who was flying ahead there 
always remained a distance of 40 to 50 coss. At length Khurram 
came to Patna, and from here he wrote to Darab Khan, whom he 
had appointed governor of Bengal, that he should leave Dacca 
without delay and meet him at Raj Mahal, since he was being 
pursued by Sultan Purwez and Mahabat Khan. At the same time 
his father Khan-i-Khanan was writing to Mir/a Darab every day, 
promising that in case he deserted Khurram and espoused the cause 
of Prince Purwez, he would be given by the King a much higher 
rank and position than he now enjoyecl. Sultan Khurram waited 
in vain for a few days for Mirza Darab at Raj Mahal. Muhammad 
Taqi, indeed, came to the Prince, having left Darab Khan long 
before, but finding that the latter had failed to follow, but seemed 
to have gone over to the other side, left Raj Mahal and reached 
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Midnapul through Orissa, which was the route to be taken by 
the royal troops. 

Sultan Purwc/ and Mahabat Khan arrived at Midnapur 
where they learnt that Khurrain had passed that place a few 
days before.^*** The Prince sent Bhokkar Khan with other Umras 
in pursuit and himself turned back to Raj Mahal. From here 
he issued Farmans and letters to all Rajas and inhabitants 
ordering them to seize and bring to him Darab Khan and his pro¬ 
perty. The inhabitants, seeing that Khurrain had fled, surrounded 
Darab Khan, whereupon Khurrain ordered the sons of Darab Khan, 
who w^ere with him. to be put to death. Then Mahabat Khan 
sent a false Farman and a sarope or dress of honour to Darab Khan 
through Mir Jumla ordering the latter, when he should meet Darab 
Khan, to overpower him and cut olf and send to him his head 
and those of his son and nephew, the son of Shah Nawaz Khan. 
Mir Jumla set ofl with the Farman and saropa and came up with 
Darab Khan when he was taking his pleasure in a boat on the 
river in the company of his people. As soon as he saw Mir Jumla, 
he turned back, intending to land and to receive the farman. But 
Mir Jumla had a musket ready, and he shot him in the shoulder, 
so that Darab Khan fell down wounded. Mir Jumla ran up and 
cut off his head. He also cut oft the head of the innocent son of 
Darab Khan, 5 or h years of age. The son of Shah Nawaz Khan 
who was ten years old, seeing this, threw himself into the river. 
But he was pulled out and his head was also cut oft. Mir Jumla 
sent the three heads to the Prince and Mahabat Khan who des¬ 
patched them lo (Darab Khan’s) father. Khan-i-Khanan. The 
poor Khan-i-Khanan on seeing the heads of his son and nephew 
was overwhelmed with grief. But he was helpless. The three 
heads were pul in a hamper and sent to the King. All the 
plundered property of Sultan Khurram, wdiich had been in Darab 
Khan’s possession, was entered in the King’s register and w^as sent 
to him. 

In the year lo^^y, (1624) the King summoned Khanazad Khan, 
the son of Mahabat Khan, who was governor of Kabul, and after 
bestowing great honours upon him and appointing him commander 
of 5,000 horse, sent him to BengaP''* as governor-general {)f the 
whole Province. 

At this time Malik Ambar raised the standard of revolt and 
advancing with a large army, drove out the royal forces from all 
places. Lashkar Khan and Mirza Manochahr, cousins of Khan-i- 
Khanan were in Ballaghat and Ibrahim Hassan was diwan there. 
These and other Umras prepared for war with about 15,000 horse. 
They fought against Malik Ambar, hut by a trick the latter 
captured I.ashkar Khan, Mirza Manochahr, and Mirza Ibrahim 
Hassan alive, with all their treasure, elephants, horses and the 
whole army, nothing excluded. Lashkar Khan and the other Umras 
were imprisoned in Daulatabad. Mirza Manochahr was kept in 
honourable captivity, but Lashkar Khan and Mirza Hassan were 
loaded with fetters and locked up. 

Sultan Khurram had fled to Orissa. But Nahcr Khan and the 
other nobles who had been sent in his pursuit, were so close at his 
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heels that he could not rest anywhere. Therefore with 3,000 horse 
and 300 elephants he again set ofl' towards^ the frontiers of Golconda. 
King Qutb-ul-Mulk helped him with money and Malik Ambar again 
gave him shelter in his country. After thoroughly equipping 
himself for war during a stay of two or three months, he led his 
army to Burhan Pur, accompanied by Yakub Khan, who had been 
sent by Malik Ambar to his assistance with 10,000 bargie. Abdulla 
Khan, Darya Khan and Muhammad Yaqi besieged Burhan Pur. 
The town had been fortified by Rai Ratan Singh, who had been 
appointed its governor by Prince Purwez. He had built an earthen 
wall and redoubts all round the outer part of the town, for formerly 
it was an open place. The assaults made on the town were always 
bravely repulsed. One day Rai Ratan Singh sallied out with his 
Rajputs to offer battle to Abdulla Khan. The furious onslaught 
of the Rajputs made Abdulla Khan give way, but just then Sultan 
Khurram and Yakub who was also in reserve, came to Abdulla 
Khan’s assistance. Many of Rai Ratan Singh's men were killed, 
and he was compelled to withdraw into the town. Fighting went 
on daily outside the town as before. But the garrison were small 
in number as compared with Khurram’s troops, and the ramparts 
were also not strong, and could be easily stormed. Finally 
Abdulla Khan and Darya Khan made a violent attack on the 
ramparts and would have effected an entry, but for the brave 
resistance of Rai Ratan Singh. During the night, however, Muham¬ 
mad Taqi by a daring charge, broke into a part of the town with 
his troops and occupied the castle. Abdulla Khan and Darya Khan 
finding that Muhammad Taqi had already entered the town and 
occupied the castle, grew jealous and said : “Shall a trader’s son 
come and win more glory than we old soldiers ? That must not 
be.’’ For this reason they kept still and did not go to his assistance 
as they should have done. Rai Ratan Singh and Asad Khan, 
finding that no further troops had followed to bring assistance, rushed 
out and set fire to the gates of the castle. Muhammad Taqi was 
driven out again. After a little fighting in the Ziorke or the great 
market, he was wounded in the eye and captured alive. Most of 
his men were slaughtered and some were taken prisoners. 

At this time the King or Nur Jahan Beguin, despatched Mirza 
Arab Dost Khan to bring Khan-i-Khanan, who was still with 
Mahabat Khan, to Lahore. This was much against Mahabat 
Khan’s will, but Prince Parwez. in accordance with his father’s 
command, allowed him to go. He was taken to Agra and from 
there to Lahore. He complained bitterly against Mahabat Khan 
for having put to death, without the order of the King or Prince 
Parwez, his son Mirza Darab and his nephew and beheaded them. 
He also complained that all his considerable property had been 
confiscated and charges were brought against him, (which no one 
had been able to prove), although, being an old slave of the King, 
he had, of his own accord, fled from Khurram and joined Prince 
Parwez. He made a thousand other complaints, cause for which 
had been given by Mahabat Khan and others. 

Sultan Parwez, Mahabat Khan, Khan Alam, Raja Bir Singh 
and the whole Rajput army that was in Patna, left that place and 
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by rapid marches arrived in Burhan Pur, Khurram fled with his 
army to Ballaghat and became Malik Ambar’s guest. But seeing 
that he had lost his chance, he withdraw his forces from the fort 
of Asir, which was situated at a distance of 5 coss from Burhan Pur, 
and which was still holding out in spite of a long siege and of the 
great privations suflered (by the garrison). He sent the keys of 
Asir and also of Rohtas to his brother. 1 he Prince appointed 
Barqandaz Khan, governor of Asir. 

Raja Bir vSingh, who had accompanied the Prince (Parwez) 
from Patna, now took leave and returned to his territory. Khan 
Jahan repaired to Gujrat to govern that Province, whose income 
had been assigned to him by the King. 



CHAPTER IX 


Maharat Khan suspertcd that Khan-i-Khanan was trying to bring 
about his ruin, and a misunderstanding arose l)etween Mahabat 
Khan and I he followers of Sultan Parwcz, which led the Prince, 
acting on bad advice, to ask the King to recall Mahabat Khan. 
The King did so at the instigation of Nur Jahan Begum, her 
brotfier Asaf Khan. Khan-i-Khanan and other (hughtai enemies 
(of Mahabat Khan) at court. He was much vexed and thought 
that Mahabat Khan was plotting some evil in spite of his great 
and faithful service. He therefore sent Fidai Khan in all serious¬ 
ness and great liaste to fetch him. Khan Jahan, who was at that 
time in Ahmadabad, was ordered to join Prince Parwez in the 
place of Mahabat Khan. After various farrnans had been received 
by him, Mahal)at Khan was persuaded by Mirza Arab Dost Khan, 
who had come specially to fetch him, to leave Burhan Pur, and he 
arrived at his castle of Ranthambore, 70 coss from Agra. Shah 
Jahan then went to Prince Parwez at Ahmadabad. and in order to 
gain the King’s favour, sent i(x> of his best elephants to him, with 
two of his sons under the care of Khwaja Jahan. They set off 
from Burhan Pur, reached Agra and stopped there for some time. 

Muzaffar Khan was sent from Lahore as Governor of Agra. 
He went there to relieve Qasim Khan, but Muniza Begum, the wife 
of ()asim Khan, did not wish to leave the place. She therefore 
bestirred herself to secure that end. as will be related laled on. 

We have stated before that Khusrau had been placed in the 
charge of Sultan Khurram. his younger brother. At that time the 
King also entrusted to Khurram’s care his (King’s) two nephews or 
the sons of his brother, Danyal Shah, who had died in Burhan 
Pur. named Shah Finiur an<f Shah Husain. For certain reasons 
he had made over the bovs while very young to the Jesuits, to be 
baptised and taught Christianity. He did so not l^ecause he thought 
well of or was attached to that rcdigion, but in order to turn away 
the afl'ections of every one from them. He did not wish that they 
shc^uld enjoy the support of the great nobles for their father’s sake, 
who was much loved by every one. After they had been brought 
up for a few years in that faith, the King, changing his mind, took 
them away from the Jesuits, and they were united and received 
into our religion.The boys had to follow Khurram in all his 
wars. At length when Khurram was defeated near Allahabad Sultan 
Timur made good his escape and lied to Prince Parwez at Benares, 
who received him with great honours and after seeing to his require¬ 
ments, sent him to the King. The King gave him an affectionate 
reception and kept him at court constantly near his own person. 
Finally he was married at Lahore to the King’s own daughter Baber 
Banu Begum. After that Shah Husain took advantage of 
Khurram’s flight from Burhan Pur to escape and sought refuge with 
Rat Ratan Singh. The latter sent him to the King, together with 
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Muhaiiuriad Taqi, an Amir of Khurrarn, who had been captured in 
the battle of Biirhan Pur. Shah Husain was received by the King 
with all honours and taken into the royal service. But Muhaininad 
I aki was kept, as before, in cust(Kly. I hus the two sons of DanyaJ 
Shah, are now with the King and high in his favour.^ 

Mahabat Khan had been for some time living in his castle of 
Ranthambore with his Rajput forces. He now received Farmans or 
(royal) orders to proceed to Bengal and to hand over the fort to 
Baqir Khan. He could not put up with insults and he was not at 
all prepared to go to Bengal. He wrote to the King that since 
many people had brought false charges against him (his accusers had 
Ijeen and still were traitors to (he King and the Kingdom), he was 
determined to appear before the King to answer them. 

After Sultan Khurram's flight from Burhan Pur, Abdulla Khan 
left Khurrarn, partly on account of certain ill-feeling and partly 
because the Prince had very little with which to support Abdulla 
Khan or even himself. He repaired to Prince Perw^ez and Khan 
Jahan at Burhan Pur, after Khan jahan had earnestly promised and 
sworn to get hii 5 offences pardoned by the King. He was given a 
lack of ropia for expenses, and the Prince supplied him with horses 
and other equipment, with wdiich he daily attended at court. 

In the year loar/**- Mahabat Khan marched to Lahore with his 
5,000 Rajputs by the shorter route through Bassawar, with the 
intention of seeing the King, who was about to leave for Kabul. 
When Nur Jahan Begum and Asaf Khan learnt that he was approach¬ 
ing with all his Rajputs, they wrote to him enquiring as to why he 
was coming without the order of the King, and warned him that 
it might lead to evil consequences. In the meantime, the King had 
left Lahore and crossed the Chenab. One day Niir Jahan Begum 
and Asaf Khan urged the King to order that since Mahabat Khan 
was bringing wdth iiiiii his army and about ijoo elephants in defence 
of royal order, he should leave his army behind, bring his elephants 
with him, and appear before the King only with his attendants. 
7 he King agreed and issued (he order. Mahabat Khan sent his 
son-in-law ahead with the elephants and with a letter addressed to 
the King, begging to know wdiy he niistnislcd his old slave. He 
added that if the King so wished he would senri his women and 
children before him as a pledge, but begged that he should not he 
subjected to the disgrace of having to appear before the King as a 
criminal. As soon as Mahabat Khan’s son-in-law^ came to the King, 
every one brought serious charges against him, and instigated by 
Asaf Khan, the King ordered him to be soundly beaten with shoes. 
He was then placed on elephant and taken through the whole army 
bare-headed, after which he was placed in the custody of Fidai Khan. 
The Wakil of Mahabat Khan wms also soundly scourged with 
cojeras or whips. When Mahabat Khan reached Behcd, he found 
the King encamped on the banks of the river.^^^The King sent 
Ghait Khan to Mahabaf Khan, to take from him the elephants that 
still remained with him and to convey to him the message that he 
should appear before the King with 100 attendants and no more. 
The innocent Mahabat Khan agreed to it and expressed his desire 
to send his women and children to Nur Jahan Begum as a pledge 
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(so lhal ihc King niighL have no suspicions against him) if only his 
army was allowed to follow^ him. Asaf Khan was unwilling to accept 
these conditions. Hatred (between Mahabat Khan and the other) 
grew day by day and at length it burst out on account of the strong 
lire of envy. 

Nur Jahan Begum, Asaf Khan, Iradat Khan, Fidai Khan, 
Khwaja Abdul Hasan and the other chughtai nobles then 
resolved to attack Mahabat Khan’s army and to kill him or to 
capture him alive, and to bring him to the King, as a criminal. 
They, therefore, took possession of the beggage that he had sent 
across the river before crossing it himself, in order to prevent him 
from crossing the river. One day, wTile the King w^as asleep, the 
whole of the royal forces crossed the river, the idea being to defeat 
or overpower Mahabat Khan. Asaf Khan, Khwaja Abdul Hasan, 
Iradat Khan, Fidai Khan and Nur Jahan Begum herself attacked 
Mahabat Khan. Nur Jahan was mounted on an elephant ; on 
account of her great bitterness she wanted to show her woman’s 
courage to Mahabat Khan. The two armies met. The Rajputs, 
showing utter disregard for safety, fell upon thc^ Oratzanen like 
mad, undaunted men and in a short time their enemy was flying 
before them like sand before the wind. Asaf Khan beat a disgrace¬ 
ful retreat and fled without offering any resistance worth mention¬ 
ing. Fidai Khan and Nur Jahan Begum fought longer and bravely, 
and would have gladly rallied their retreating troops. For the 
name of Mahabat Khan, which every one feared, haci done more 
(to roui the royal forces) than his army, since he had only 5,000 
Rajputs against their 50,000 liorsc. About 2,000 were slain in the 
battle anci about as many were drowned in the river, which was 
covered with elephants and horses. Their masters were picked up 
by boats and other vessels. Khwaja Abdul Hasan also fell into the 
river and his life was in danger, but he was saved by his men. 
Khwaja Jawahar Khan who also fell into the river and was drowned. 
Abdus Samad, son of Maulana Kamal, and Abdul Khaliq were 
killed in the battle.^'** 

Mahabat Khan crossed the river after this victory and pro¬ 
ceeded tow^ards the royal tents. The guards who offered resistance 
were slain. Entc^ring, he found that the King was still asleep. On 
his opening the parcla or the curtains he (the King) awoke,and 
saw himself surrounded by 1,000 Rajputs. Finding no guards or 
attendants either to his right or his left, he almost died of fear, 
which changed his whole being. Just then Gajpat Khan^^® came 
running with an elephant, his object being to help the King to 
escape by mounting it. Mahabat Khan made a sign to his Rajputs 
and they immediately cut Gajpat Khan and also Heziom 
(Hashim), the son of one of the nobles, to pieces in the King’s 
presence. The King w^as given no time to change his dress, as he 
wished, and was forced to mount the elephant of Mahabat Khan. 
A company of Rajputs marched in front and another behind this 
elephant. A Rajput who was a relation of Rai Ratan Singh, was 
mounted behind the King. Mahabat Khan had given him the order 
to kill if any reinforcements arrived which they were too weak to 
resist. The king was thus carried as a prisoner by Mahabat Khan 
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who brought him into his own tents. In the incantinie Asaf Khan, 
his son, and the son of Mir Mirza who had commenced to retreat 
as soon as the battle began had lied far away. Fidai Khan who 
resisted longer, was wounded and escaped with 5 or 6 followers. 

The Rajputs now surrounded the tents of the Queen and kept 
her confined there.’*' Iradai Khan and Makheii Das, the diwan 
of Asaf Khan, were captured alive. The shouting and shrieking 
in the King's camp filled the heaven and earih. Fhe Rajputs 
plundered all the hoards of gold, silver and jewels and innumerable 
articles of value belonging to the court’s men. For greater security, 
Mahabai Khan took into custody Sultan llolaqui, Sultan Shahr 
Yar, and the son of Danyal Shah and appointed Rajputs to guard 
them, like the royal tent. Vhe King and all his family thus became 
Mahabai Khan’s prisoners. Next day Khwaja Abdul Flasan went 
to Mahabat Khan and made his submission, for now Maliabat 
controlled all that was formerly under the King. Sadiq Khan, 
brother of Asaf Khan, who had quarrelled with the Kliurasanis and 
had fought against them, was appointed governor of Lahore. 

When formerly Nur Jahan Begum used to ride out, with 
people playing and singing before her, she was received by every 
one with marks of excessive honour and reverence, even like a 
goddess. Lhis was forbidden by Mahabat Khan, saying that 
honour was due not to her but to the King. 

Asaf Khan lied to Attock with his son Mirza Abu Talib, 
formerly governor of Lahore, and others. Mahabai Khan sent 
2,000 Ahadis and a number of Rajputs to Attock to capture Asaf 
Khan alive and bring him. Seeing that he could not escape, Asaf 
Khan surrendered on receiving the promise that his life would be 
spared. In the meantime, Mahabat Khan, following the road to 
Kabul, where the King wished to go, also arrived there. Asaf Khan, 
his son, and the son of Mir Mirza were loaded with fetters and 
produced before the King and Mahabat Khan. Fhe King ordered 
that the traitors should be confined in Mahabat Khan’s prison, and 
that is how he thought fit to treat them. Mahabat Khan had Asaf 
Khan thrown into chains and he was then handed over to the 
Rajputs. The sons of Asaf Khan and Mir Mirza were also loaded 
with chains and carried on an elephant. The father (Asaf Khan) 
surrounded by guards, sat alone on an elephant, and he had nothing 
to protect him against the burning sun. At length the King and 
Mahabat Khan reached Kabul.’*'* 

Maulaiia Maharnmad and Ibrahim Khan were daily subjected 
to harsh treatment in the prison, and given a hundred shoe beatings 
in the face, as the result of which Maulana Maharnmad finally died. 

1 have said above that the King had appointed Muzaflar Khan 
governor of Agra to take the place of Qasim Khan. But the wife 
of Qasim Khan, Mouniza Begum was riot willing to leave Agra. 
Therefore, wdth all haste, she went to Lahore in order to persuade 
her sister to allow them to remain there. The assurance given by 
her was now rendered useless by the rise of Mahabat Khan to the 
highest power, (higher) even than that of a King. No one could 
call him by his name without being considered presumptuous. 
Because her sister now possessed very little authority, she went to 
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Mahabat Khan (they were old friends and reiiiembered it) to make 
her request, that her husband should not be removed from the 
governorship of Agra. Her request was granted and Mahabat Khan 
gave her a Farman toniirining it, with which she returned to Agra. 
Poor Muzaflar Khan was in office for only three days. When she 
came, he had to leave (ihe castle) and go to his own house, where 
he lived for some time. 

After reaching Kabul Mahabat Khan wrote to Qasim Khan 
tliat he should send the two sons of Shah Jahaiq who were then in 
Agra, with Muzallai Khan, who was still there. Muzaffar Khan 
set out from Agra towards Kabul taking with him the two sons of 
Shah Jahan and Oudsia Jahan and presents of elephants. 

At this lime Mahabat Khaji placed Sultan Bulaqi and the son 
of Danyal Shah in the custody of a Rajput and sent them to 
Lahore. 

New^s was now received that Shah Jahan, who was in the Deccan, 
was again marching and had reached Ajmir through the territory 
of the Rana, and was accompanied by the son of Raja Bhim. When 
Muzaffar Khan, who was in Delhi, neard this, he left there all his 
baggage and elephants, which might have hindered a rapid march 
and with the two cliildren soon reached Lahore. This sudden out¬ 
break of Khurram (they had supposed he was as good as dead and 
buried) caused great (error every wdiere, particularly in Agra, as it 
was rumoured tliat he had been joined by some Raja with many 
Rajputs, and that he was determined to attack Agra, with the object 
of plundering it and incidentally to test (the loyalty) of his Uinra. 
Qasim Khan, therefore, thoroughly prepared the castle for defence, 
walling up all the gates, and erecting barricades in the streets to 
prevent a sudden inrush. v\ll Umras, merchants, heathens and those 
of any estate, deposited tlieir gootis in the castle and came to live 
there with their families. Sultan Khurram had sent Darya Khan 
ahead with loo horse and some elephants and had himself reached 
Toda when he (hanged his plans on account of the sudden death of 
Raja Bhim’s (son) in Ajmer on whom he chiefly depended. He 
recalled Darya Khan and with his small force, since the Rajputs were 
leaving him and leturning to the house of their master, set out, for 
Jaisalmer towards 'Lhatta. 

At this time Malik Ambar sent the Umra Lashkar Khan, Mirza 
Mauothohar, and Ibrahim Hasan, who were his prisoners, to Sultan 
Parwez. Lhe latu r ordered Rai Rattan Singh and other inansabdars 
to pursue Prince Khurram with a Rajput army. But Rai Rattan 
Singh had scarcely readied Ajmer when Khurram appeared before 
the town of T'hatta. to which he laid siege. The son of Mahabat 
Khan, Khana/ad Khan, who was the governor of Bengal, loaded uo 
lack rupia on carts and sent them to his father, Mahabat Khan. The 
treasure safely reached Vgra. 

Sultan Khurram, who went to Bhakkar from Thatta, to try his 
fortune there, found himself opposed by Sharif Mulk, the governor 
there on behalf of the King. Darya Khan had besieged the town, 
but was beaten back with great loss cVf his trcxips. ShariLULMulk 
seeing the mi.serable (ondition of the Prince, sent him some money 
for exjx^nses, telling him to go away and make no further attempt 
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at war or insurrection in his Province. Otherwise he threatened to 
pursue tiiiii and drive liim out. 

Darya Khan induced Ktuirram to ignore these threats. He 
tlierefore returned and besieged the town with great energy than 
before, and a serious lack of provisions and fuel was cxcasioned in 
the town. Therefore Sharif-ul-Mulk made a sortie in which Darya 
Khan Afghan was killed. Khurrain was compelled to take refuge 
in flight. He escaped to lihakkar and stopped there for .some time, 
muturing plans to get away. 

1 he King set out from Kabul towards I .atiore. At the instiga¬ 
tion of Nur jahan Begurn and with the permission of the King tiic 
Ahadis picked a quarrel witli the Kajputs of Mahabat Khan, and 
l)efore they could come together slaughtered them like sheep. 
Many who had been taken prisoner, were sold like dogs to the 
traders of Kabul. I’his enraged Mahabat Khan who bitterly com¬ 
plained to the King of having connived at the matter, and demanded 
justice against the brotlier and the son-itj-law of yVbdul Hassati, who 
had led and encouraged the Ahadis in the hghi. The King delivered 
them into Mahabat Khan’s hands, who shul them up in prison. But 
Nur Jahan Begum was beginning to lecover her courage. She re¬ 
cruited large number of men every day and was conferring with 
secret enemies of Mahabat Khan with the object of devising the best 
means of destroying him before his intimate fi'iends like Khan Alam 
and Rai Ratan Singh, whom he had summoned, could come to his 
assistance. She therefore wrote to Hoshiar Khan, who was the 
laujdar of Bajw’ara and Dasuha'-^ to secretly recruit on her account 
5,000 Pathan, Sayyid or Shaikh-Zadas horse and to hold them with 
her other old soldiers in readiness to join her wdien she should have 
passed Attock. Hoshiar Khan, Foujdar, accordingly enrolled 5,000 
liorse and paid them in advance. Nur Jahan also wrote secretly to 
some of her devoted adherents in Lahore asking them to engage 
soldiers on her account and to pay them from her money. In the 
meantime, the King, having left Kabul, had arrived at Lahore by 
short daily marches. From day to day Nur Jahan Begum’s courage 
increased and also the number of her .soldiers. The secret enemies 
of Mahabat Khan had now^ begun to tfirow oil the ^'eil and openly 
join her. But as before, Asaf Khan was still a prisoner of Mahabat 
Khan, and the two sons of Shah Jahan, who had been brought to 
the King were also in his custody. 

Fidai Khan who had escaped from the liattle (of Attock) 
remained for a long time in Kohistan or the wiUlerness of J ulamba 
with Raja of Kumayun. After that he repaired to Raja Bir Singh, 
and from there wrote a letter to Sultan Parw^e/, seeking an asylum 
under his shadow. Sultan Parwez replied that he might come with¬ 
out fear, promising to treat him with the same honour wdth which 
he had been treated before by the King. 

The King then crossed the river of Attock where the battle with 
the Coratsanes had been fought. He summoned Mahabat Khan and 
earnestly requested him that in honour of the great victory that he 
had won over his enemies in that place, he should, on the same 
place, set his prisoner Asaf Khan at liberty, and to perpetuate his 
memory, build a messidt or mosque there. Mahabat Khan was 
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not at all willing to do so, but treated Asaf Khan henceforth a little 
more leniently, that is, formerly both of his legs had been fettered, 
now one was set free and he was also supplied with better food. 
When the King reached Bahed, (Jehlum) men from all sides came 
to enroll themselves in the army of Nur Jahan. From here Sultan 
Shahr Yar, the son-in-law of Nur Jahan Begum, was sent ahead to 
Lahore where he enrolled a large number of men, and made his 
army very strong. He took by force from the Rajputs Sultan Bulaqi 
and the two sons ol' Danyal Siiah who had been sent from Kabul in 
their custody, and placed them under his own protection. He drove 
the Rajputs out of the fort of Lahore, occupied it himself and put 
it into a state of defence. 

I'he King was travelling very slowly as he had been hunting 
near Bahed. One day Hoshiar Khan joined Nur Jahan with 5,000 
horse which made her very jx>werful. Mahabat Khan’s friends 
informed him about this, and warned him that Nur Jahan Begum 
was taking measures to destroy him and that therefore he should be 
on his guard since, including Hoshiar Khan’s forces, she had now 
20,000 horse under her. Mahat Khan was not at all concerned 
about it, having the greatest confidence in his Rajputs. He said, 
“ Fhey are like sheep before me. God willing, I shall destroy and 
scatter them like sand in the wind.” On the day following these 
occurrences, the King went to hunt, and Mahabat Khan was not 
with him. The King summoned Mirza Rustam Kandhari and 
talking in whispers said that as his old and faithful servant he 
should devise plants to rescue him from the clutches of Mahabat 
Khan. Mirza Rustam replied that as ordered he would try to find 
means of delivering him from the hand of the traitor. 

The King then went into the mahal and said to Nur Jahan 
Begum that it was high time that they got rid of the traitor, and 
that it would be well if they could bring about that object in the 
following 2 or days. “For,” he added, “on reaching Lahore, he 
will kill all my people, and my plans will fail.” Nur Jahan there¬ 
upon replied that he should not worry about it, and that the very 
next day she would take steps (to achieve their object). 

The King went to hunt the next day. All his Umras had 
gathered together and more than j^o,oof> horse accompanied. 
Mahabat Khan, seeing this, felt afraid, and did not go with the 
King to hunt. In the evening all the Umras stationed themselves 
round the King’s tents and kept watch. Mahabat Khan went to 
see the King in the evening in the Ghusal Khana but in spite of 
all that he said or asked, the King did not once look at him or 
answer his q^uestions, always turning the conversation to another 
topic. Mahabat Khan, finding that the tables were turned and 
that the King had become an altogehter different person from what 
he used to be before, left the Ghusal Khana with all his attendants. 
He rode to his tents, which he immediately ordered to be struck, 
and to be pitched at a distance of half a coss from the King’s tents. 

The same evening the King sent Baland Khan to Mahabat 
Khan with a very angry message. He was commanded to say that 
he had been treating the King in a manner that was disgraceful, 
mean and dishonourable, and that he may expect to be paid for 
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it in a way that would be known throughout the world ; but if he 
cared for his life or welfare, he should at once set at liberty and 
send to the King Asaf Khan with his son, and the son of Mir Mirza, 
brother of Khwaja Abdul Hasan with his son-in-law, who were all 
his prisoners. Mahabat Khan was a proud man. He replied that 
he was no traitor but a supporter of the King and that he would 
gladly risk his life against the enemies of the kingdom. But con¬ 
sidering the matter again (as he found himself opposed by the 
King with the whole of his army), and seeing no way out of the 
difficulty, Mahabat Khan decided to submit to the King’s will. He 
begged tlie King to allow him to cross the river Belied and promised 
to set Asaf Khan free on the other bank and senti him to the King. 
The King granted his request and permitted him to cross the river. 
But Nur Jahaii wished to rescue her brother by force and thus to 
remove the disgrace she had siitfered. She had kept her troops in 
readiness for the ])urpose, but the King was sending Umra to 
Mahabat Khan every minute to persuade him to give up his 
obstinacy. 

He asked Mahabat Khan whether he wanted to become 
a reliel, since he did not obey the royal order to set Asaf Khan and 
all others whom he had imprisoned at liberty and send them to the 
King. Mahabat Khan, seeing that he had lost his chance, and that 
matters had taken such a turn that he w'as running a risk of not 
only losing his life but of being put to a shameful death, called 
Asaf Khan and asked him to swear on the Book (the Quran) that he 
would always be as a brother to him, since he was setting him at 
liberty, and had spared his life. “For” he said, “it was in rny 
power to kill you,” and in support of this, he showed to him several 
letters of the King, making it dear that he was commanded ten 
times to kill Asaf Khan and not to spare his life. “And I did not 
do it,” he went on, and it is still in my power to kill you, but 
for your sake, I wish to set you free. Therefore do not forget my 
kind action, and do not pay me for it by bringing false charges 
against me before the King, or setting traps for me.” Asaf Khan 
promised on oath that henceforth Mahabat Khan would be much 
more to him than his own natural brother. The latter then, with 
his own hand, struck off the chains from Asaf Khan’s hands and 
legs, dressed him in a royal robe, presented to him some magnih- 
cient Iraqi horses and sent him with great pomp and splendour 
to the King, with the message that after crossing the Tzinen 
(Chenal). he would also set free and send to the King the son of 
Asaf Khan and Mir Mirza, and the brother and the son-in-law of 
Khwaja Abdul Hasan. The King agreed to it, and at the same 
time sent to Mahabat Khan as presents a dress of honour, an 
elephant and some horses. Nur Jahan Begurn likewise sent him 
some horses and a dress of honour. 

As an excuse for getting rid of Mahabat Khan, the King asked 
him to prepare to set out for Thatta, since he had learnt that his 
rebellious son Sultan Khurrarn had taken refuge there. The next 
day Asaf Khan went to the King and fell at his feet, who 
sympathised with him in his misfortunes and the great hardships 
that he had endured. He presented to Asaf Khan horses and a 
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dress oi lioDour. Asai Khan Llicn went to his sister Nur Jahan 
Begum, who was seriously displeased with him. She asked him 
angrily as to why he was in sueh haste to escape from the hands of 
the traitor and told him that if he had a little more patience, she 
would have fought and rescued him by force, made Mahabat Khan 
like dust of the earth and punished him in a manner so as to make 
him an object-lesson for the whole world. 

Asaf Khan appeased here by saying that one must not think of 
the past or oi wlial had happened. “On tlie other hand,” he said, 
“Mahabat Khan did a memorable service to me in so long sparing 
my life. And il, at sudi a time, you had sent an army against him, 
it was still in liis power to kill me. You may have then defeated 
and slain him, but how would that have helped me ?” 

People say that when Asaf Khan .saw the King for the first time 
(alter his release) the King asked him if he was conscious of or knew' 
the extent of his oI)ligation to Mahabat Khan. He replied that he 
was, because Mahabat Khan had sj)ared his life and he added that 
he wc3uld forget the ol)ligation or to repay him (Mahabat Khan) 
if he was al)le to do so, and that he would have nothing to do with 
any one trying to bring about his ruin. 

When Maliabat Khan had crossed the river Chenab, he set at 
liberty the son of Asaf Khan and Mir Mirza and the brother and 
the son-in-law of Khwaja Abdul Hasan and sent them to the King. 
He then left the place and pitched his tents lo coss from Lahore*'^* 
and (afterwards) took the road to thana. 

The King rejoiced to enter Lahore with all his people. Nur 
Jahan Begum was still busy with plans for revenging herself upon 
and. destroying Mahabat Khan. At this time the gasanna or 
treasure which Khanazad Khan sent to his father from Bengal, had 
been sent from Agra (when the commotion caused by Khurram had 
ceased) and reached I’haneser. Nur Jahan sent one of her friends 
Ahmad Khan, wiio w^as a cousin of Ibrahim Khan with Sher Khan, 
Nur-ud-Din Quli and Anirai (Sangh Dalan) and 10,000 horse to 
seize this gasanna, amounting to 2O lack ropia, from Mahabat Khan’s 
soldiers, and to bring it to I.ahore. 

On receiving this order tlie nobles mentioned above set olf from 
Lahore without dc'lay and found that the gasanna had been carried 
to Serai Shahabad which was surrounded by a stone w'all. The 
gasanna w^as guarded l)y 500 Rajput bowmen and musketeers, who 
had fortified the Sarai and put it into a state of defence. When 
Mahabat Khan learnt that 10,000 horse had been sent to capture the 
treasure, he returned to Suna and marched through Lakhy Jungle. 
Nur Jahan Begum called Khan-i-Khanan and with many promises 
and sweet words informed him that by the King’s command he had 
been assigned an income of 7,000 horse. In acldition she gave him 
on her own account, elephants, horses and soldiers. She desired 
that he should go in pursuit of Mahabat Khan to destroy him, if 
possible. She remained him that Mahabat Khan had put his .son 
Darab Khan and his nephew to death without any order from the 
King, and it was fitting that he should energetically pursue the 
traitor to wreak vengeance c3n him for shedding inncKcnt blood. 

Khan-i-Khanan excused himself two or three times, saying that 
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he liiid grown old and could nol bear ihe fatigues of war. But 
she forced this duty upon him, and gave him money for the pur¬ 
pose. Khan-i-Khanan had to go whether lie liked it or not. He 
was given all the income of Ranthambore and the surrounding 
country, and all that Mahahat Khan had enjoyed. Finally he was 
given leave and he set off in Mahabat Khan’s pursuit. 



CHAPTER X 


Himmai Beg Khan, Sail Khan, Nemra and Nur-ur-ciin Quli 
Hassan, wIki had been sent on behalf of the King with 2,000 Ahadis 
to capture Mahabat Khan’s treasure, reached Sarai Shahabad and 
fought for two or three days against the Rajputs who had occupied 
the Sarai. Many Aliadis were killed and wounded but finally, with 
the help of their great numbers, they stormed and captured the 
Sarai. Some of the Rajputs were killed, but the greater number 
were made prisoners and brought outside. I'he treasure was seized 
in the name of the King, and Himmat Beg carried it to the King 
and Nur Jahaii Begum to Lahore. Ihe latter, on her own account, 
made a present of two month’s wages to the Ahadis. 

Mahabat Khan had appointed his youngest son, named Mirza 
Bahrawar Faujdar of Narnol, and sent him with 2,000 or ^3,000 horse 
to attack Raja Slier Singh, (chhatr ?) But he ran away, becoming 
a rebel against his father and returned to the castle Bangar. Tliis 
news overwhelmed the father who seemed to have become helpless. 
Thereupon almost all the Rajputs, Mogols and Sayyids, who were 
in his service, plundered much of his treasure and property and left 
him. I’his caused him great pain. 

Before luck had turned against Mahabat Khan, his Vakil had 
brought some of his treasure, which was in Agra, into his castle of 
Ranthambore. Mirza Bahrawar, who knew it, came close to 
Ranthambore, intending to enter the castle, with the object of 
plundering the treasure. Mohtsib Khan, a Rajput governor^'^" did 
not let him enter, but shut the castle and prepared to defend it. 

The King who was at this time at Lahore learnt that his third 
son Parwez had died^^^ after a long illness, such being the will of 
God. 'Lhe King’s grief over the death was immeasurable. For 
Parwez loved his father very much and was more gentle and obedient 
than the other sons. His father also loved him deeply, for he was 
not of any ambitious or proud spirit, but always submissively 
obeyed the King’s commands. The King now grew anxious as to 
who should succeed to the throne after his death. Khurram was 
the ablest, but he was a rebel who harboured designs against his 
life. The youngest, Sultan Shahr Yar was a man without sense or 
understanding, and not fit to govern a kingdom. Nur Jahan 
Begum much favoured him, as he was her son-in-law. 

After the death of Prince Parwez, Khan Jahan immediately 
imprisoned or arrested various Umras, mansabdars and servants who 
had been with Iiim constantly and who had attended him durihg 
his last illness. He sent them to the King to be questioned as to 
how Prince Parwez died, for it was they who had always given him 
food and drink. 

When Mahabat Khan received the news of vSultan Parwez’s 
death he was still more depressed, for they were much attached to 
each other. As most of his followers had deserted him, he sent 
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some elephants and baggage for which he had no use, from Lackhi 
Jungle to the King. He himself repaired to the Province of Zialor 
(Jalore) and (Raja) Jaimal, where there is a great tank. With the 
consent of Raja Jaimal,he took up his cjuarters in the Raja’s 
castle. Mirza Bahrawar, his son, who had marched against Ran- 
thambore fell into the hands of Rai Ratan Singh at Bondhi, who 
kept him for some time in cusKxiy. Sultan Khurram, who was still 
in the Province of Thatta, started on the road to Thai with 1,000 
horse and 40 elephants and reached the frontiers of Chobager, and 
from there he inarched to Nasik Trimbak in the Deccan through 
Ankleswar (in Broach District, Bombay). Before Sultan Khurram 
arrived there, or before Mahabat Khan’s condition had become des¬ 
perate, Malik Ambar died in the Deccan. He was succeeded by his 
son, who governed the country as his father had done before him. 
He received Khurram with honour and helped him with whatever 
he required. Qutb-ul-Mulk also sent Khurram some money. 

Safdar Khan, Nur-ud-din Quli and Anirai, who had been sent 
to capture Mahabat Khan’s treasure, were sent by Nur Jahan Begum, 
after this exploit, to Ajmer in pursuit of Mahabat Khan. They 
travelled by the way of Delhi and Narnol, where they stopped for 
some time. 

Fidai Khan who bad for a long time been in refuge in the 
territory of Bharat Singh, now finding the path dear, returned 
joyfully and without fear to the King and Nur Jhan Begum at 
Lahore, travelling through Agra. Nur Jahan Begum received him 
with great honour and appointed him commander of 3,000 horse. 

Now since Mahabat Khan and even liis very name, seemed to 
have ceased to exist, Nur Jahan Bcgiim began to attack his followers, 
bringing charges of treason against them. First of all Mirza Arabdost 
Yar was arrested. He was required to account for the ducats which 
he had received from Mahabat Khan. The amount was 3,000 
(ducats), and he had immediately handed over the money to Rayinhan. 
But when the innocent Arab saw that they wished to proceed 
further against him and to ruin and disgrace him for ever, he 
thrust his own poniard two or three times into his stomach and in 
consequence died two days later. 

Sadiq Khan was another adherent of Mahabat Khan. His 
house was plundered and all that he possessed money, jewellery, 
nothing excepted, was seized by Nur Jahan Begum. The house of 
Ram Raj was also plundcreil and he was daily given the bastinado. 
All of them were ruined and reduced to proveny. 

Khan i-Khanan died of disease and old age in Delhi^ when he 
was ready to follow up Khurram with his army. He was buried 
in Delhi. Flis sons and daughters, who were with him scaled up 
and tcxik care of all the treasure and other goods which he had left 
behind. 

Yakub Khan had been the chief umra of Malik Ambar. After 
the latter’s death, ill-feeling arose between him and Malik Ambar's 
son, and he therefore fled to Khan Jahan at Burhan Pur. He was 
kindly received and given an asylum, and the King appointed him 
commander of 5,000, as he was in the Deccan. The son of Malik 
Ambar then took possession by force of some places in the Deccan 
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which belonged to the King. Khan Jahan therefore left the women 
and son of Sultan Parwez in Burhan Pur, appointing Lashkar Khan 
commander of the town and set out for the Deccan with an army of 
40,000 horse and 40 of llic best elephants of Sultan Parwez, and 
reached Ballaghat. In the meantime a letter written by Khwaja 
Hissarj (?), adclressed to Abdulla Khan, came into the hands of Khan 
Jahan, from which it appeared that Abdulla Khan was evilly inclined 
and was thinking of deserting to the side of Malik Ambar’s son. 
Khan Jahan therefore called Abdulla Khan and loaded him with 
fetters. His women and goods were seized and he himself was sent 
to Burhan Pur in the custody of Azad Khan. Khan Jahan then 
crossed the Ballaghat. The young Malik retired before him, so that 
he entered the Deccan and passed Kharki. He was now in the 
Deccan and thought he had won the war. Pie burnt down and 
plundered many important towns that had never l)efore suffered this 
fate. But the Deccanis surroundered him on all sides and blocked 
the road by which he had come, and more than once cut oft large 
parties of his men. They held him there for a long time, so that 
the whole of his army, beasts as well as men, almost died of starvation, 
the reasons being that tlie roads round about were all blocked. 
He was thus compelled to come to terms with the son of Malik 
Ambar and to surrender much territory of the king, whose annual 
income amounted tc:) 40 lack ropia and to remove his governors. 
He then returned to Burhan Pur without having gained anything, 
but having inflicted much loss on the King. 

The son of Mahabat Khan named Bahrawar was sent by Rai 
Ralan Singh to Qasim Khan at Agra where he was kept in confine¬ 
ment in his father’s house. He petitioned the King for employment 
in his service. 

In this year the King .sent a kind letter to Khana Zad Khan, who 
was governor of Bengal, accompanied by presents of horses and a 
dress of honour, recalling him from Bengal to Court. Pie was told 
to come without fear or anxiely, for the King regarded him as his 
son. Mukarrain Khan, Mho was under Khana Zad Khan, was 
appointed in his place, and made a c:ominander of 5,000 horse. 

At this lime Sayyid Borckha came to the King Jahangir as 
ambassador from the King of Mavaraunnahar, accompanied by 
Khwaja Abdul Rahim, brother of Klnvaja Kalan, of a race held in 
the highest esteem l)y their eountrymen, .so much so that they have 
no ccpial. This is hecausc the inhabitants of Mavaraunnahar, 
Bokhara, .Sammarquand and Balkh regard them as holy and make 
gifts to them, so that they possess more wealth, goods, horses, camels, 
sheep and other animals than ihe King of Mavaraunnahar. 

When Sa^^id Brockha and Khwaja Rahim had arrived 10 coss 
from Lahore, the King sent Kliawaja Abdul Hassan and all Umras, 
with the exception of Asaf Khan, to receive and bring them to him. 
Abdul Rahim was conducted to the King wdth the greatest honour 
and great honour was shown to them both by Nur Jahan Begum 
and the King. When Abdul Rahim paid his first visit to Nur 
Jahan Begum, he presented to her a saucer and a cup filled with 
perfumes. The saucer, the cup and its cover were worth a lack 
ropia being inlaid with gems. Abdul Rahim then presented to 
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the King and Nur Jahan Begum, 500 dromedaries ol' exceptional 
beauty, 1,000 horses, carpets and much |>orcelain ol: curious work¬ 
manship and more other tolfas. Sayyid Hrochar presented on behalf 
of his King i>,ooo magnificieiit horses, 1,000 dromedaries, pretty and 
perfumed Bolgari skins and other valuables. Never before had any 
ambassador from Mavaraunnahar brought such presents. All these 
were displaced before the King. The King was delighted beyond 
measure and held great feasts and entertainments. He found great 
pleasure in the company of Khwaja Abdul Rahim. 

In the year io‘^() or the year of Christ 1626, Mahabat Khan left 
the country of Jaimal where he had taken refuge for some time and 
repaired to Raja Rana. After he had presented some elephants and 
horses, the Rana promised to give him shelter so that he could live 
there safe from the King’s forces. As soon as Nur Jahan Begum learnt 
that Mahabat Khan had sought refuge there, she sent letters to the 
Raja Rana through Gopinath Ziogie, saying that if he did not wish 
to turn the King’s wrath upon himself he should arrest the traitor or 
at least drive him out of his territory, 'fhe Rana w^as overcome with 
fear, and he showed a bye-path through the mountains to Mahabat 
Khan by which he might save himself. Sali Khan, Nur-ud-din Quli 
and Anirai were coming in his pursuit and like sheep he fled before 
them from one cave to another. Mahabat Khan had a very small 
army with him as most of his Rajputs had dropped off during the 
course of his eternal flight. He had about 400 of his most trusted and 
chief oflicers, wTo followed him, and lie was able to move rapidly. 
Finally he came to Raja Ranoet Singh Rajput who had a standing 
army of 10,000 horse and 1,20,000 foot-soldiers, and occupied a strong 
position on account of the mountainous nature of the country. He 
gave Mahabat Khan shelter and sw'ore to be loyal to him and said 
that he might live in his territory as long as he pleased. 

Nur Jahan ordered Khwaja Qasim, the ex-diw’an of Agra, to 
return to Agra and bring all the King's articles of silver and gold 
which were kept in the castle, c.g., plates, vessels. Chandeliers, columns 
etc. Having received them from the governor, he loaded 40 carts 
with them and returned. 

Abdulla Khan was kept as a prisoner in the castle of Asir until 
his fate should be decided. 'Fhen came a special order from the 
King that his eyes should lie e\lractc*d in a wav so as not to injure 
them, and sent to him. Fhe King was dceplv offended w'ith Abdulla 
Khan on account of his treason against the King’s own person when 
he went over to Khurram’.s side (althc^ugh the offence had been 
pardoned at the intercession of Nur Jahan Begum, vSultan Parwez and 
Khan Jahan) and further, because for a second time, he had planned 
the destruction of the whole of Khan Jahan’s army by entering into 
treasonable correspondence with the Deccaiiis. Lashkar Khan, who 
was then officiating as governor (Khan Jahan had not yet returned 
from the expedition to the Deccan) rode to Asir in order to carry out 
the King’s command, but could not find a barber or other person 
in the castle who would undertake to extract the eyes without injur¬ 
ing them. A master (artist) was therefore sent for from Burhan Pur, 
which is 7 coss from the castle. Fortunately for the faithless Abdulla 
Khan, another farman or order had arriveci in the meantime to the 
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effect that nothing may be done to Abdulla Khan's eyes. This was 
the result of the favourable regard of Nur Jahan Begum for Abdulla 
Khan. 

When most of the revolts had been suppressed and the country 
was safe from danger, the King for the fifth time set off for Kashmir 
in the month of Rajab, appointing Mirza Abu Tarab, governor of 
Lahore. 

Fidai Khan was very much elevated in rank by Nur Jahan 
Begum. He was assigned an income of 5.000 horse and appointed 
governor of Bengal in place of Mukarram Khan. 

Khanazad Khan, who had. since his return from Bengal, 
remained with the King and enjoyed his highest regard, was now 
sent as governor to the province of Bangesh. Before leaving Lahore 
for Kashmir the King had appointed Siiahr Yar commander of 40,000 
horse. At Nur Jahan Begum’s command a great gathering was held 
in Shahr Yar’s garden where all the nobles who were present in the 
palace or the camp made obeisance (Salain) to him, which signified 
that he was to succeed to the Kingdom. 

After the death of Sultan Parwez, the pursuit of Mahabat Khan, 
and on the other side, of Sultan Khurram Avas more energetically 
taken in hand. With this object letters were sent to the Deccanis 
and the neighbouring kings that if they valued the King’s friend¬ 
ship, they should not give shelter to, but send to the King men 
(Mahabat Khan and Khurram) who deserved to be vseverely dealt 
with if the King’s patience was at lengiii run to an end. 

Adil Khan of Golconda gave his daughter in marriage to 
Sultan Khurram who was still in the castle of Ganeer (Assir) in the 
Deccan, having 400 cavalry and 200 elephants ivith him. lie hoped 
still, 

Lashkar Khan who acted as the Governor of Burhan Pur in 
the absence of Khan Jahan, was summoned by the King, and 
shortly afterwards set off with Abdulla Khan, who was still a 
prisoner in the castle of Assir. The latter was brought to the King 
by the brother of Fidai Khan, named Mirza. His offence was 
pardoned for the cpieen’s sake. The corpse of Sultan Parwez, who 
had died in Burhan Pur, was taken by his Avidow to Agra, to be 
buried in his garden which stands on the upper bank of the river. 
It A^'as intended to build a magnificient tomb there, but by the order 
of the Begum the [>ody was exhumed and, for reasons of economy, 
buried in the garden of his grandfather Akbar at Sikandara or 
Bihashtahad. 

In the month of Muharram Raja Bir Singh Bundela died in 
his territory. He was a great friend of Khurram. Raja Bharat 
succeeded his brother. 

In the same month, the King, after spending six months in 
Kashmir, set out for Lahore. 

A few days before this, the son-in-law and many friends of 
Khan-i-Khanan received promotion, each according to his station, 
on the condition and promise that they would immediately start 
with all their forces in pursuit of Mahabat Khan. They crossed the 
mountain of Bhimber with 10,000 horses before the King. Mahabat 
Khan had taken refuge with Raja Raw^at Singh. He was now 
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tired of seeking an asylum among men whose manners and customs 
were very different from his own. He had always associated, or 
spent the greater part of his life in intercourse, with kings and 
princes, and although hv descent he was not one himself, he was 
equal to one in rank. iHe therefore determined to find means of 
restoring his lost fortunes, so as not to end his life as a nameless 
fugitive in exile. The King had ordered him to follow up Khurrani 
to destroy him or to capture him. He resolved to go to the Deccan, 
but to make peace with him through the exchange of letters. He 
parted from Raja Rawat Singh in the month of Muharram and 
reached the territory of Raja Bipelie, having with him 3-4,000 
horses, which he had engaged on route. From Kharki, which is 
30 coss north of Surat he followed the route along, so as to reach 
Khurram unmolested by the royal troops. Khurram, when he learnt 
that Mahabat Khan was coming, sent some of his dignitaries ahead 
to welcome him, and to offer him on their master’s behalf, terms of 
eternal friendship. He did not think of their old hostility, but 
considered him worthy of eternal praise for his loyalty to the King. 

Three days later Mahabat Khan met Khurram. He received 
Mahabat Khan very kindly and when asked him as to what they 
should do. Mahabat Khan replied : “Let us make preparations 
for departure and gather as large a force as possible. Luck might 
favour us this time. All that I have, my treasure and my person, 
till I die, will be employed in your service.” 

The great, and kind-hearted King Jahangir died in the month 
of Rabi-ul-AAVAval on his way from Kashmir, between Bhimber and 
I,ahore. He died of a violent attack of fever, after suffering from 
it for 14 days, at the age of 63, having reigned for 22 years after 
the death of his father Akbar.'-*'' On account of his habitual 
timidity he did not see far ahead (and settle) as to who should 
succeed to the kingdom after his death, fearing that it might lead 
to a great revolt, readily giving rise to a civil war. However w^hen 
he was dying he expre.ssed his earnest desire to Khw^ja Abdul 
Hasan and Asaf Khan that Sultan Bulaqi, the son of Khusran, who 
was at the time with his gTandfather, should succeed to the 
kingdom. His wife Nur Jahan Begum, also promised to follow' 
the King's wishes in the matter. But Jahangir had built up his 
empire on a weak foundation, and could not discover even till the 
end the cunning nature of his wife, and died like a blind man. 
For he took no steps to have him, whom he wished to he succeeded 
by, declared King before his nobles, or seated on the tackt or the 
throne, which is of great importance, like the coronation in 
Europe ; further he knew^ very well that Bulaqi was a young prince 
and had very little following, because, as much as possible, he had 
always been kept under strict control by the Begum, and denied 
freedom of movement. Many loved him (Bulaqi) for his father’s 
sake, who was a brave and .sensible Prince, and wished that he 
(Khusrau) had inherited the Kingdom ; first because he was the 
eldest son, and second, becau.se his grandfather Akbar ignoring his 
rebellious son Jahangir, wished to be succeeded by him. Jahangir 
also did the same, on account of the rebellious conduct of his son 
Khurram, and desired to give to the son that of which be had 
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deprived the father. But can it be believed that that vicious woman, 
who is filled with cunning up to the throat, will be deterred from 
her purpose on account of a simple w^ord of promise ? She has 
been ^vorking for years to make her son-in-law, Shahr Yar, king 
so (hat by this means, she might, as before, retain the highest power 
and authority in her own hands, till the end of her life. For 
Shahr Yar is the youngest son. He is, in addition, wanting in sense 
and effeminate one who prefers wasting his time in his mahals or 
the seraglio to spending it in princely or manly occupations. In 
the judgment of the great as well as the small he is unfit (to rule). 

Nothing can be stated with certainly as the issue still belongs 
to the future. We may, however, discuss the (piestion as to whose 
chances (of succession) are the greatest. In regard to the choice of 
a new king the nobles may be divided into three groups accordingly 
as they are inclined in favour of Sultan Bulaqi, Sultan Shahr Yar 
or the eldest Sultan Khurram. 

1 may say at the outset that there is very little hope or chance 
for Bulaqi. The reasons have been stated above ; he has no treasure 
or adherents comparable with those of the others, but only what 
his grandfather left him : his good will towards him and the wish 
(that he should succeed him) unless the Queen supported him, 
which her great ambition for w'orldly glory (for w^hich alone she 
cares) would never allow her to do. For this reason it seems pro¬ 
bable that Shahr Yar will be the successor, for even during the 
lifetime of his father, after the death of his brother Parwez in 
Burhanpur, he enjoyed the income of 40,000 horse, and in addition, 
counts on the help of his cunning rnother-in-law', who has both the 
kingdom and (he treasure in her power. For the governor of Agra 
is her sister’s husband Oasim Khan, and here is still kept the 
greater part of the treasure left by King Akhar. The gold has not 
been touched at all ; (he copper money and rnosl of the silver 
w^ere consumed in the war against the Deccan and Khurram. 
Lahore is in the hands of Abu Tarab, son of Asaf Khan, her 
brother. Here is kept the treasure left by King Jahangir, in addition 
to the very great amount of tvealth which the Queen has amassed 
during 15 years, w^hich is more (han (hat left by the King. Besides 
she has a large following, of newly created nobles who have 
obtained rank and wealth through her and are therefore at her 
command. There remains onlv .Suhan Khurram who is a poor 
exile in the Deccan, living in the hope of a favourable turn of 
events. He had many friends, but they were compelled to leave 
him in the course of his flight on account of his terrible distress 
and adversity. There were others wTo had helped him with money, 
but when his plans miscarried and he was being malignantly pursued, 
they could never even mention him. For how else one could talk 
about Khurram except as a rebel and a traitor who deserved to die. 
He was a suspect and his fortunes were uncertain. Many common 
people and soldiers were plundered just because they had formerly 
served under Khurram. 

All these persons on account of their natural inclination in 
favour of Khurram, urged him, as soon as they could recover their 
breath to make a bid for the Empire and promised to help him 
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with their persons and property. It all depends on the result of 
one or two battles, the losing or Avinning of which often ends war 
in this country. For these reasons, in the interest of the country’s 
welfare, it was desirable that the thread of the King’s life had been 
longer, so that he had left the Empire in a better and more peaceful 
condition. For it is to be feared that none so benevolent as he 
(Jahangir) was, wall succeed him. 

Jahangir was a handsome man in his youth, but not tall of 
stature. He was very ambitious, always striving after more and 
greater (things). That w'as also evident from his conduct during 
his father’s lifetime, for when he rebelled his object was to make 
an independent kingdom of Bengal and Patna. He was a great 
friend of all foreginers, and artists, w’hom he loved and treated 
generously. The Jesuits specially, since the time of Akbar, with 
their sugared tongues and pretence of piety were much favoured. 
They had been permitted to build a church in Agra and to make 
converts, which Jahangir confirmed after his father’s death. In 
addition, he assigned certain incomes for the maintenance of the 
church and gave them permission to build a cloister in Lahore. 
They were thus more favoured than otlier foreigners. He was a 
great lover of all novelties which he had never seen before, and 
was excessively fond of jewels. His father, when trying to discover 
the inclination of his mind, when he was a child youth, found 
that it was towards precious stones. He used, therefore, to give his 
own jewels to Jahangir’s Umra, to be sold to his son. By this means 
he prevented him from having too much money, and by taking 
money out of his hands for a long time kept him under control. 

On liecoming king, Jahangir w'as at first very severe. He meted 
out strict justice to all evil-doers, for whitli lie was called Adil 
Padshah, or the “Just ” king. This lasted until he got into the 
dutches of this woman, who has ruined his fair name. He then 
wholly gave himself up to pleasure and paid no or little attention 
to his Empire, as if it did not concern him. Hunting was the only 
manly exercise in which he still found pleasure. He hunted ever) 
day, irrespective of weather, rain or wind. In the afternoon, after 
his nap, if inclined to hunt, he would mount his horse, or an 
elephant aiKl go out with the hawks which lie would let fly, or to 
shoot with the gun, in the use of which he was a great masier. 
He haunted tigers, or lions, or went out with trained leopards 
to catch deer and remained in the jungle till the golden evening. 
He then returned and gave audience in the Ghiisl Khana, where 
all the nobles came to do obeisance, and foreigners, who had any¬ 
thing to seek obtained a hearing. This lasted for a quarter or 
more in the night. During this time he regularly finished jugs 
of wine, sipping the wine every now^ and then, crying and shouting 
to those, standing around him in a manner which must have been 
edifying. It was like the royal drinking bouts which used to be 
customary in our country. When he had drank his last cup, 
every one went away and they led him to sleep. When all men 
had departed, the queen came out in all her splendour, undres.sed 
him and put him to sleep in a hanging bed, which was constantly 
rocked otherwise he got no sleep. His wife knew^ w’ell how to use 
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her opporLuiiiiies for he always said ‘Yes’ and scarcely ‘No’ to 
whatever she asked or desired. 

He was by nature generous, but his natural inclination was 
very much kept in check by his wife or Asaf Khan. The chief 
sufierers were poor merchants, who, when selling their goods, found 
their profits so much reduced by sharp higgling that in the end no 
one wished to sell anything in the great palace and if he did so, it 
was against his will. The great nobles of the Empire do it (beat 
down merchants) apparently in the interests of the King. They 
victimise those who live on their profits, but forget that for every 
thousand of which they rob the merchant they rob the King of 
a hundred thousand for their own selfish gain. 

d'he end of his life or old age wa.s embittered by a deep-felt 
sorrow, which silently deprived him of all mental peace. This was 
caused in the first place, by the irnpalacable hatred which he bore 
towards his son Khurram, the reason being that the latter had 
earnestly tried to make himself king, while his father still lived. 
He did so not because he lacked anything for he was treated in 
every way like a Prince but because of his vain ambition, having 
been led away from the path of obedience by the bad advice of 
self-seeking persons. Notwithstanding this, a large amount of 
teritory was given to him as his own by his father, namely, the 
wdiole of Gujarat and Burhan Pur, extending to Mandu. Bcrar, and 
a part of the Deccan, where in seven or eight years he amassed a 
large treasure. The King did not listen to those who were 
endeavouring to reconcile him with his son, but gave to the latter 
the name of “Bedoulet” or “the unblessed one.*' 

It appears that God wished to chastise Jahangir as an example 
to others. Firstly he was punished in the sense thai his mind 
remained undeveloped ; further he suffered doubly for the pain and 
worry that he had caused his old father Akbar for four or five 
years. This is an object for those who may be impelled by a similar 
spirit ; they should take heed against rebelling against their father 
and mend the error of their ways, for God does not let the wicked 
child go unpunished. 

In the second place he suffered in his mind because he found 
himself too much in the power of his wife and her associates, and 
the thing had gone so far that there were no means of escaping 
from that position. She did with him as she liked, his daily rew^ard 
being pretended love and sweet wxirds, for w'hich he hacl to pay 
dearly. All his Provinces, towns and villages, and the annual 
income of each, are entered in a royal register in charge of Dewan 
Khwaja Abdu Hassan. Income is assigned according to rank to 
princes, Umras and Mansabdars whether commanders of io,oi,ooo, 
or 10,000 horse. The total income is barely sufficient to maintain 
the crowd of Khurasan is in their excessive pomp, and to enable 
them to amass money. They were the scums of the earth and 
starved at Court, comes to Hindustan, pretending to have come 
from his distant country out of love to serve his King, and is 
immediately made a high dignitary. So much of the golden treasure 
of the King was wasted on this crowd that there was not much left 
for his own daily needs, and so far from accumulating wealth, he 
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was compelled to encroach on the treasure left by his father for 
meeting extraordinary expenditure, as that caused by wars etc. 
It is indeed true that he spent much money on jewels, and in the 
judgment of many people, he had a larger collection of precious 
stones than all other rulers of India put together. But this is 
very little as compared to the wealth that he might have amassed 
in asi years, in such a large country which, for the most part he 
has ruled in peace. 

But the common people or the inhabitants of the country are 
poor. M hey have always f)ee)) plagued by the gnawing worm 
(poverty) which has consumed them so that they have nothing more 
left than subsistence or what is recpiired to fill their stomach. The 
reason is that governors and administrators employ all means of 
exploiting a town and robbing it on some pretext or oilier. Should 
there happen to be a bad harvest, so that the peasants cannot pay 
the revenue imposed upon them, they are charged with rebellion ; 
the land is confiscated and their women and children sold. But 
as will have been easily seen, this is the consequence of the character 
of the governors, for they are foreigners and they care very little 
about taking extreme steps so long as they are able to amass 
wealth. Secondly, the insecurity of their tenure encourages them 
to plunder and steal, and that may well be so, as no one knows 
how long he will be kept in his appointment, which depends upon 
royal pleasure. Such was the experience of Mirza Khurrarn, and 
therefore when he was going to take charge of a government (to 
which he had been appointed) he sat on his horse in the wrong 
way, with his face turned toward the horse’s tail. When the King 
was told about it, he called him and asked him why he did that. 
He replied, ‘‘'fo see if any one was following me to whom my 
place had already been promised,” The King laughed heartly ancl 
promised to keep him there for three years. Others with gifts and 
presents to the Queen easily get themselvt*s transferred from one 
Province to another. 

It is to be feared that disorder will increase if the Khurasanis, 
that is the Queen, with her 4 sisters and two brothers, retained the 
supreme power in their hands. For each would be eager to pro¬ 
mote his (or her) own favourities. It seems that they regret that 
they cannot divide the Empire among themselves, just ignoring the 
inhabitants (of the country) and legitimate heirs. In view of the 
existing circumstances, no improvement can l)e expected, unless 
fickle fortune smiled upon Khurrarn and he became King. In that 
case it is certain that reforms will be introduced, for he is an 
ambitious and a jealous Prince, and would much rather die than 
share the rule with, or be ruled by another. 

In the month of Rabbi-ul-Awal, Sab Khan, who had bceti diwan 
of Gujarat, was summoned by the King on account of certain 
complaints brought against him by his rivals. Instead of being 
punished (as many thought he woulcl be), however, he obtained the 
governorship of Ahmadabad, and all that goes with it, and returned 
to that town. He had been proceeded thither by the son of Khan 
Jahan, named Khan Zada, who gave over charge to Asaf Khan’s 
people. 
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When it became known lhat the King was dead, Sah Khan 
resolved lo lake possession oi the iort ot Surat. He therefore, 
enquired secretly trom his follower, Sayyid Nur-ud-din Quli, who 
was Foujdar or dressart of the district of Surat, whether he could 
find means of taking possession of the fort, since he had formerly 
been its governor and was familiar with its situation. Sayyid 
Nur-ud-din replied that with the help of his two brothers he would 
accomplish that object in the simplest and most certain manner, 
since he knew that the garrison consisted of a very small number 
of soldiers. Next morning he rode to the castle with about 20 men, 
with the (.)SLensible object of speaking to the Governor. He was 
therefore immediately admitted, with 4 followers, as usual. 'Ihe 
governor, Mirza Ouli Beg, who was sitting in the verandah of the 
castle facing the river, with two or three men, thought tliat he had 
come to usual, or that he liad brought news in connection with the 
rumour lhat was current that Sultan Khurram was marching to 
Surat. One of Nur-ud-diii’s men saluted him, in the manner of 
Judas, for he immediately seized wuth one hand his (Mirza’s) sword, 
and with the other his poniard, saying “Give yourself up as Safi 
Khan’s prisoner. ” J he governor struggled to free himself but was 
caught hold of by other traitors, who took away his gun and bound 
his hands and feet. In the meantime Sayyid Nur-ud-din Quli ran 
up to the front part of the gate and gave to his men the appointed 
signal. They captured the gate without much resistance and 
closed it. Mirza Quli Beg was kept in custody. 

The Mirza invited this trouble on account of his insatiable 
greed. In the place of 2-f,oo horse which he was bound to maintain 
on behalf of trie King, he kept scarcely 50, and stole the rest of 
the money. If he had a slifficient force, it would not have been 
possible for them to bring ofl the coup. 

Now w'c may consider, what puzzles every one, as to why Safi 
Khan ordered the fort to be captured, since Mirza Quli Beg was a 
King’s servant, and so also did Safi Khan seem to be. It must be 
that he wxis also an adherent of the Queen and feared that in case 
Khurram arrived, Quli Beg would move over the fort to him, since 
Khurram was the old master. This is shown to be true by what 
followed. 

About 8 days after this occurrence, Sultan Khurram accom¬ 
panied by Mahabat Khan and with a force of ^-8,000 horse, 
suddenly appeared liefore Surat, before any one had certain news 
of his approach. He encamped dose to the town, and through a 
coutewael or scout had it proclaimed by beat of drum that no one 
should feel afraid, but open their shops and carry on their business 
as usual ; and that if any of his soldiers wronged any one even by 
a peysa, he would scourge them. This produced a great sense of 
security among the ]Xiople, and all dignitaries and merchants of 
all nationalities went out to welcome him with presents. 

Next day he sent an Ahadi with a letter to Sayyid Nur-ud-din 
Quli, demanding the surrender of the fort, and holding out pro- 
nlises of advancement, if fortune favoured him. He replied that 
he was only a servant of Safi Khan and had been ordered not only 
not to surrender the fort, but to risk his life in its defence. 
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li docs not sccin likely that they will side with the Prince 
unless he unexpectedly received help Iroiii Rajas, which is probable. 
And should he even fail to reduce the fort of Surat, no one could 
prevent him from enjoying the income of the town and the district, 
in the meantime he can go to Gujarat to push his fortunes there, 
and to see if he can make liimself master of Alimadabad. This 
would depend upon the result of a battle, if he is opposed. For 
if he is iu>t opposed by other towns and on the wav, undoubtedly 
Ahmadabad will not resist, and it can yield u suHicient income to 
enable him to render his position more secure and thus to find a 
rallying place for liis troops in that part of tlie country. 

It is more or less a fact that every one is more or less afraid of 
him, and no one follows him seriously except Mahabat Khan, 
riiis may be easily judged from his long and difficult marches 
through mountainous and foreign territory, whose rulers owed no 
allegiance to his father but were his enemies. They gave him 
passage through their territories and otherwise helped him. 

First of all, he lied from Burhan Pur and reached Masulipatnam 
through the Deccan. From there he marched to Orissa by bye-paths 
along the sea-shore, and furtlter on, across the LJrya mountains to 
Bengal. It was certainly a very long and difficult journey, and yet 
he moved so rapidly that no one knew with certainty where he was. 
He made himself master of the whole of Bengal and intended to go 
on to Agra, but was opposed at Allahabad by Rustam Kandahari, 
who bored and sank all ve.ssels in order to prevent him from crossing 
the river. Gii account of the broad and swift current of three 
famous rivers whidi meet there, the Ganges, the Jamna and 
(Saraswati) it was not possible for him to speeclly cross over. In the 
meantime there arrived Sultan Parwez and Mahabat Khan from 
Burhan Pur, who again put his magnificient army of 50,000 horse to 
flight. He lost 8,000 men and the rest scattered. He lost, besides, 
all his tents, treasure, jewels, and some elephants, which fell into the 
hands of his brother. He fled with a very small number of men 
and travelling by the route by w^hich he had come, reached the 
Deccan, again in a helpless condition. Having received fresh help 
from the Ileccanese he set out without delay for Burhan Pur and 
besieged it for a long time and by his attacks and valiant deeds 
reduced it to a condition of extreme distress. But luck was against 
him, for his brother Parwe/ and Mahabat Khan again arrived at 
Burhan Pur from Bengal and saved the town. Khurram suffered a 
heavy loss of men and had to quit the place. He returned to the 
Deccan took some rest and witfi the help of the Deccanese and the 
son of Raja Bhim gathered 7-8 ,<mx> Rajput soldiers, and marching 
through the mountainous country of Raja Bhim reached Ajmer, 
where he stopped for a few days in the hope of enrolling a large 
number of Rajputs. He would have succeeded in this had not (the 
son of) Raja Bhim died suddenly of pain in the stomach, as his army 
was growing daily by the addition of those who out of love came 
to serve him. But when their chief died almost all Rajputs left 
him. His plans, then, to take Agra caame to nothing. Fie then 
resolved to seek his fortunes in the Province of Sind and Bhakkar 
and marching with 3-4,000 men all that was left of his army reached 
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I’haua and besieged the town for a long time. Fhe goveriioi 
fought a defensive war, telling him to leave the town which he 
was holding on behalf of the king, and offering to give him money 
if that was what he wanted. As mere words did not help him much 
lie pressed the siege, llierc was a lack of water (in the town) as 
he had cut it off, and compelled by dire necessity the governor made 
a sally and put him to flight wdth a loss of 1,000 men, among them 
being his general Darya Khan. Tliey did not follow him up, but 
let him remain in the ncighburhood. Finally seeing that nothing 
was to be gained by it, he turned back, follovv'ing a different route 
than that by which he had come, and which passes ^ coss north of 
baharaich. He returned to the Deccan, his old rallying centre, 
with ‘^-4,000 horse and remained thert^ quietly until his great 
enemy, Maiiabai Khan, was reconciled wnth him, and who had now 
brought him to Surat in the hope of a favourable issue. 

1 have referred to these unfortunate expeditions to show 
that if he had not been loved by the people, he would not 
have been permitted to rove about as he did. With the coming 
of the praiseworthy Mahabat Khan, whose brave deeds surpass 
those of all hcr<K\s of our time, the hopes of Khurram had risen. 
Mahabat Khan was regarded rather with awe and fear by most of 
the nobles than loved by them. 'I'his was not because he was cruel 
or of evil disposition, but because of his love for the King and his 
Empire. For he found that as soon as the King was rocked to sleep, 
the new foreign dissemblers began to work, and that they were 
determined to poison the King’s mind by bringing false charges 
against him. The King loved him not as a servant, but like a 
father in times of difficulty, which indeed he had shown himself to 
be. Mahabat Khan’s enemies in trying to bring about the fall of 
his powder and his death were attempting to steer a difficult passage 
between tw^o cliffs, bin they were caught in their own trap when 
he had beaten them all, he dealt with them, in their judgment, 
somewhat harshly. But unprejudiced persons will say that he was 
much too merciful. Following the King’s wishes, he did not act 
with that severity which was necessary in view of their offence, and 
to secure his own position. 

Now' that fide fortune had turned against him and he had 
to fly, every one showed zeal in his pursuit. ’Fhis was in obedience 
to the wishes of the Queen w'ho wished to conquer him, who had 
conquered her, and who smarted because she had not been able to 
do with him as she liked, to cool her lust with him. 

Two things weighed with him ; first his pride, although he 
well knew that he would gain no advantage for himself except by 
coming to an agreement with her : second, his regard for the King, 
who secretly was well disposed though, in the interests of peace 
in the Kingdom, he had to let his greatest friendship fall. 

However, I may say that their courage, which is w^ell known 
over a large part of the world, and w^hich they have not yet lost, 
will prepare the way for Khurram. One might ask whether the 
Empire is so weak that it cannot force a poor Prince or a fugitive 
Umra (amir) to submit. My answer is that in the existing circums¬ 
tances, it w'as not possible for reasons explained above ; again, so 
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long as both Sultan Khurraiii and Sultan Paiwez lived, the Ouecn 
had not the same powerful motive to act as now, for she could not 
ignore the fact that even if Sultan Khurram did not become King, 
Sultan Parwez could not be got out of the way. She was deprived 
of a hope which may now be realised. The curious reader may 
judge for himself how far the confusion in the Empire of Hindus¬ 
tan arises rom this cause. 

Although I wished to give the correct year and date of events, 
(I have not been able to do so) on account of the carelessness of the 
Indian historian from whom I had to translate what occurred 
before my time. I hope that this will not cause any disinclination 
to read, but may be liked as a change of food. Farewell. 


FINIS 
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NOTES 


‘ Akbar was 13 years old at his accession. 

= The story of Akbar’s poisoning himself by mistake. 

^ Taimur. 

* 1538 A.D. 

“ For the precise place so called nobles occupied. Cf. Mughal Government 
and Administration. 

® Battle of Qanoj ; 

" Palsaert has traiivsfered what happened at Chaunesa to tlie aftermath of 
Qanoj. 

“ Akbar’s mother, Haniida Banu, had not yet married Humayun. She 
could not therefore have accompanied Humayun from Agra to Ajmer. 

“Akbar was born oti October, n, 154:;. 

Humayun had gone 10 Lahore immediately after his defeat at Qanoj. 
He left Lahore on October 31, 1540 (Jaohar two years before the birth of 
Akbar). 

Humayun never went to Kashmir. It had never formed a part of 
Humayun’s kingdom and one of his ‘Orameraws’ could not have been its 
governor. Haider Mir/a, Humayun’s cousin, conquered it in 1540 and remained 
its ruler for the next 13 years. 

Humayun never visited Multan after his departure from Agra. 

Cf. Jauhar and Gulbadan Begum for the difticulties Humayun had to 
encounter. 

About miles from Qandahar. 

Humayun left Akbar not at .Sabwan but at Mashiang. His wife Hamida 
Banu accompanied him. 

Askari sent Akbar to Kaiiiran in Kabul. Tlie incident related here 
happened when Humayun was besieging Kabul and not Qandahar. 

Kamran was blinded in November, 1533. He was not sent to Sind but 
allowed to depart for Mecca. He died there in 1557 - 

Slier Shah did not die of gout but of injuries received during an 
explosion at Kalin jar. He died in 1545. He left two sons behind him, Adil 
Khan and Jalal Khan. Jalal Khan succeeded Sher Shah and ascended the 
throne as Islam Shah. Firoz was Islam Shah’s .son. Firoz w^as only twelve 
year’s old when he ascended the throne at Gwalior in 1554. 

’* This was Mubara/. Khan, uncle of Firoz, being the son of a younger 
brother of Sher Khan. He was also a brother-in-law of Islam Shah who had 
married his sister. After murdering his nephew he ascended the throne as 
Adil Shah. 

*“ Sikandar was not governor of Sirhind at this time but king of Delhi. 
He had defeated Adil .Shah in March, 1555. and driven him eastwards. Both 
were claiming sovereignity in India at this lime. 

Sikandar w'as defeated in 1557 after Akbar’s accession. He died in his 
bed in 1559. 

Humayun died in 1556 .A.D. 

” Hemu’s army did not flee till Hemu was wounded and left the field. 

** The narrative presumes that Akbar and Bairam Khan were not present 
at the battle. This is manifestly wrong. 
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“• Chaunsa is situated on the river Kalinnasa. 

This could neither have been Chauda in Goudwananor Chand near 
Ahmedabad in Gujarat. 

Chief Engineer and Superintendent of Work. C'f. Mughal Govt, and 
Administration. 

Not one person, but two, Jaimal and Faita. 

Jaimal and Faita were loyal servants of Rana Udai Singh and defended 
Chi tor on his behalf when Akbar attacked it. 

Hakim came down to Lahore in 

■" One name, Mian Sulaiman Lodi. 

The fort of Agra Avas completed in 157^ and not in the year 1573. 

Jahangir reckons the cost at Rs. 35,00,000. Pelsaert's reckoning in takkas 
(double claims) is a mistake in calculation. His Rs. 25 ,oo,(kv) should be five 
cror takkhas instead of fifty thousand cror takkas. Five cror would be fifty 
thousand thousands, 5,00,00,000. Badayuni puts the cost at Rs. 50,00,000. It 
w'as completed in 980 A.H, 

Here is a flagrant example of De Laei’s failure to render Pelsaert’s Dutch 
text accurately. For ‘the youngest brother of Bayazid Khan called Daud', 
Dc Laet has ‘Douwet son of Baratghan’, which is obviously wrong. Lethbridge 
who first brought the I.aiin Text to light perferred De Lad’s wrong version 
to contemporary Persian chronides and insisted that Daud must have been a 
son and not a brother of Bayazid Khan. 

No other contemporary account even remotely suggests that Munim 
Khan asked Akbar to attack Bengal in person. Such a suggestion from a 

leader of an expedition would not have been favourably received by the 
emperor. As a matter of fact when Akbar set out for Patna the scige of Patna 
had been in progress for some time. In order to hasten the eventual capture of 
Bengal, Akbar set out for Patna to Munim Khan’s help. 

''® Akbar encountered no Pathan troops during his progress because Daud 
had already taken refuge in the fort of Patna. Pcisaert is here describing the 

events that ha<l already taken place in Bihar before Akhar’s march began. 

Maiiibalipur is situated on the south near Rohtas in Bihar. 

’■ Akbar reached Patna on 16 Rabi-as Sani and Daud fled on 21st Rabi us* 
Sani. Daud thus defended the fort against Akbar for six days and not six 

months as in the text. The period of six months might represent the total 
time taken bv the Mughals in capturing Patna. Akbar had set nut for Patna, 
oti Rahi-uI aAval I, htif Munim Khan had startetl operaiions against Daud mtich 
earlier. 

Patna was taken in 982 A.H. (1574). Daud died in 984 A.H. He was 
not killed by his own partisans on account of his conduct during the siege. 
He fell in the hands of the Mughals on July 12, 1577. somewhere near Akmohal 
after a hard fought battle IrclAvecn Khan i-Jahan and Daud. Taken a prisoner 
he was executed by the Mughals. Khan-i-Jahan sent his head to Akbar. 

” Akbar did not stay long enough in Bengal to complete its final sub¬ 
jugation and occupation. He had left for Patna on Rabi-ul-Awal I, 982 and 
set out on his return journey on Jamadi-ul-Awal, 2, 982. Neither was Daud 
killed during Akbar’s stay, nor was the whole of Bengal conquered during 
these months. 

Ranthambor was conquered in 1569 several years before the conquest 
of Bengal. 

** Akbar conquered Rohtas from the Pathans and not from a Hindu Raja. 
The story in the text has been told about Sher Shah’s capture of the fort. 
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*' Here is an interesting example of Pelsaert’s historic sense. Baz Bahadur 
and Rupinati have been translated into “Rupmaii who called himself Beder 
(Bahadur)'’. Two names have been inisjoinctl together. Such a mistake 
would not have been possible in the page of a Persian chronicler writing 
about Akbar in Jahangir’s reign. As I have said in the iiiiroduction it is 
inipossible to hold with Smith that this account is based on a genuine Persian 
Chronicle. 

*'•* He died on July 30, 1585. 

** A town and fortress on a mountain commanded by a rajah of the race 
ol Bhagilahs and situated to the south-east of Allahabad near the Tonsa. 

Bukhara in central Asia. 

Cf. with above. These two passages illustrate Pelsaert’s method of compil¬ 
ing his chronicle. In the earlier passage we learn that at this time news was 

received that Abdulla Khan who had inherited the kingdom after his 

father’s (Sikandar’.s) death.This presupposes Akbar’s knowledge of 

Sikandar’s death. In the passage now under comment we are told that ‘a 
little time before the king liad heard of the death of Sikandar Khan.’ In the 
first passage we learn of the new Uzbeg king’s intended attack on India. In 
the second we are told about Akbar’s mission of condolence sent on Sikandar’s 
death. These two passages can be explained only by assuming that Pelsaeri 
was using two different sources of information and used material from both 
without co-ordinating it. 

The expedition to Kashmir was sent from Attock on the Indus in 

Muharram (>95. The Amirs who lirought Yusuf to the emperor were allowed 
to attend the royal court on Rabi ul-Akbar II, 995. 

Yusuf came to the Court in Rama/an 995. He was not captured but 
submitted voluntarily though only when he found his position hopeless. 

Four years after the conquest of Kashmir in January 1590. 

Jani Beg and Abdur Rahim came to the Court together and had 

imperial audience on March i>8. 1593. The expeiliiion thus took more than 
two years, 

Faizi was the leader of this expedition. Abdul Rahim was busy at this 
time in Sind. 

February, 9. 1597. The battle was fought at Mandar. 

Murad was already in the Dcccan. Alxlur Rahim’s success had been 
gained when Abdur Rahim was serving as Murad’s deputy. 

On may 12, 1599. Mur.id did not die at Shahpur. He had left it on 
hearing of Abul Fazl’s approach. 

‘The accirsed rana’. Rana Amar Singh of Udaipur is here referred to. 

Firishta mentions Mirza A/iz Koka as the intermediai7. 

Sutuated on the Jamuna, in the Itmadpur Tashil of the Agra District. 

Firi.shta and most other writers ascribe Chand Bibi’s death to popular 
violence excited by her son’s advice to surrender the fort to Akbar as it was 
not possible to defend it any longer. 

No .such coins are extant. No other writer mentions Salim’s minting 
coins in his own name, much less his sending them to Akbar. Sending the 
coins to Akbar would have been a needlessly provocative and foolish acL 

Pelsacrt is alone in this assertion. Abul Fazl could not haVe sent such 
a reply to Akbar which when known was sure to inflame the prince. Akbar 
did not as yet intend taking violent measures against Siilim^he never did so. 
Even if Abul Fa/l w’anted to please Akbar, he would not have written in this 
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manner. Jahangir accuses Abul Fazl only of making impossible his rcconti 
liation with Akbar. 

*“ Abul Fazl died on August 12, 1602. 

Danial died in 1604 if not in 1(105. death therefore could have 

hardly occurred ‘a few days later’ after Abul Fazl’s death two years previously. 

Other authorities make Salim submit to .Akbar immediately after Mariam 
Makani’s death in November 1604. Taking advantage of his grandmother’s 
death, he came to pay a visit of condolence to his father in his bereavement. 

Salim’s imprisonmertt supports the version of the Persian clironiclers 
who make his visit voluntary. It is not keeping with Akbar’s known character 
tliat he should have imprisoncdi his son when he had invited him to visit him. 

Persian authorities make .Salim’s confinement last 10 to 12 days. 

The story of Akbar’s swallowing a poisoned pill intended foi some one 
else (Mirza Ghasi in this account) is extremely improbable. Ghazi could not 
have made the remark attributed to him because he had not surrendered 
Thatta to Akbar. It was his father Mirza Jani who was present at the siege 
of Asir. This is probable and to it can be traced the origin of the story. 
Jani however died behne Akbar’s death. Several European writers of the 
seventeenth century ascribe Akbar’s death to poison taken by mistake. They 
might be recording current remours attempting to explain all illncs.s which 
proN'ed fatal. 

Hasan Beg had received royal summons to report to Jahangir. 

"" Khusru left Agia on April 6, lOof). 

Thi.s is obviotisly wrong. Khusni w'as anxious to slip away and had no 
intentions to proclaiming his fight as (he alleged conduct of his soldiers would 
certainly have done. In one Ghosi (24 mimite.s) Kliusni could not have reached 
Sikandra from Agra with his trottps indulging in plunder on the way. 

■" It was Aniir-ul'L’mra Jiharif Khan who communicated the ncw.s of 
Jahangir. 

Price mentions that Jahangir distributed 40,000 horse and 1,00,000 camels 
among his soldiers with every other rccjuisitc equipment for march. 

** Dilatvar Khan was the governor of Lahore at this time (Memoirs, ! (I2). 

He was going to Kashmir ami not to Bangesh. 

To be precise, for nine <Iays. 

'■ Jahangir imputes to Klnisru an impudent reply suggesting that sword 
alone would decide who would have the throne. 

Bhairowal on the Beas between Amritsar and Jullundui. 

'' Abdur-i Rahim was treasurer at Lahore ami had joined Khusni. 

Jahangir mentions that Khusni and his party were not able to sccine 
anv rew^ards for the boat and rowed thems^ves to a .sand hank. (Memoirs I, (>6 77). 

This happend at Lahore. (Memoirs I, 68). 

The conspiracy was discovered and the ring leaders wxtc punished. 

First husband of Mchr un-Nasa soon to become Nur Jahan. 

Cf. Babaristan-i-Ghaibi. 

Among contemporary accounts the Ballad of Pholodi reproduced by 
Tessitori in his Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana (in J.R.A.S.B.) 
corrobrates Palsacrt’s account of Jahangir’s earlier love for Mehr-uti Nasa. 

** Murtza Khan was appointed governor of Gujarat in i6o8 and remained 
there only for a very short period. 

** Shahr-a-yar, born in 1605, was only three years old in i 6 o 0 . He could not 
have been sent to Gujarat even though he may have been appointed ‘nominally 
as governor of Gujarat/ 
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*• In 1610. 

He was in disgrace for his failure in the Deccan. 

Rana Amar Singh of Mewar. Marduci means ‘accursed’. 

Kiza Bag. The embassy arrived in India in 1616. 

" ' In 1608. 

In 1611. 

Parvez had accompanied Khan-i-^ahan to the Deccan in 1018 (1609-10) 
A.H. Cl. Tuzak, 78, 79. 

In the fifth year, 1018 A.H. 

Jahangir reached Ajmer on November. 18, 1613. 

Karn was not given these districts. They were retained by his father, 
the Rana. 

Khan-i-Khanan was sent to the Deccan after the reverses suflfered by 
the Miighals in itiii and not Mahahat Khan. But the time Pelsaert is speaking 
of, Khurram was sent to the Deccan in i6t6. 

Jahangir arrived at Mandau on March 6, 1617 and remained there for 
about nine months leaving in December, 1617. 

’** Ho reached Ahmedabad in January, 1613. 

Abdulla Khan went to his Jagir in 1617. Cf. Tuzak 197. 

He Itft Ahmedabad in September, 1619. 

**'* Shah Beg Khan Dauran applied for retirement himself in the 
fourteenth year (1028 A.H.) of Tuzak 277. His petition for permission seems 
10 have been received on Shaban 16, 1028. A.H. He was the governor of 
Sindh or Qandahar. 

The New Year’s Day fell on Rabi-ul-Akhar 4, 1028, March 21, 1619. 

Cf. the account in Baharistan-i-Ghaibi as corrected in my notes ( “Bengal 
under Jahangir” in the Journal of Indian History, Vol. XVIII, part HI). The 
battle was fought not at Dacca but at Dulamba Pur in the mountains of 
Dacca. The battle was fought on March 12, 1612. 

Jahangir intended visiting Kashmir. Cf. Tu/ak 278. He did not visit 
Lahore on his onward journey. 

This probably refers to Abdulla Khan’s extermination of the power 
of Raja Ram Chand Bundela of Kalpi in lOofi. 

Khan-i-Alam was .sent as an ambassador to Abbas, not Khan-i-Azam. He 
must have been .sent in 102G A.H. He reported to Jahangir on his return at 
Kalanaur in the district of Gurdaspur. Zambal Baig came with him as the 
Persian King’s representative. 

In 1613, cf. Baharistan-i-Ghaibi. 

Qasim Khan was recalled in 1617. more than four years after his appoint¬ 
ment. Cf. Baharistan-i-Chaibi. 

Her brother. 

Of the detailed account of the fight in the Baharistan. 

The Maghs of Baharistan. 

Murtaza Khan was .sent to Kangra in the tenth year (1615). 

Khurram was sent to the Deccan in the fifteenth year (1620). 

In the fifteenth year (1620). 

He died on Safar 17, 1031, January (1,1622). 

Of the account of the English Factories in India, II, pp. 79 and 66. 

In the seventeenth year (1622). 

In 1623. 

‘•’This is contradicted by what follows below. Neither the correspondence 
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between Abbas and Jahangir nor any other original source supports Pclsacit 
here. 

Of the account given by De Laei. The two differ radically. 

This is improbable. Asaf Khan, though he was Shah Jahan’s father-in- 
law, remained loyal to Jahangir. Had he planned to join Khuiram openly in 
this way, he tvould not have been deiened by the failure of Khiirram’s attempt 
and would have gone over to his side later on. 

Bikrainjit was in Gujarat at the time Khusrau died. 

Pelsaert uses the term governor to describe the Mughal Officials at 
Baroda, Cambay and Broach. This would be correct if the provincial governor 
were designated Viceroy as many European travellers call the Mughal Subadar of 
Gajarat. The indiscriminate use of the term Governor by certain European 
writers led Moreland to question the validity of the existence of provincial 
government under the Mughals. He failed to notice the mental confusion of 
the European writers who had to deal in India with provinces several lime.*!. 
Some of the coniemporary European writers destribed the Mughal Public 
Servants as maintaining a better court thati some of the contemporary European 
Kings do. 

Khurram needed no such excuse. He had been asked to leave the 
Deccan in order to assume the command of the expedition to Qandahar. 

This disproves the suggestion made above that Asaf Khan Avas in league 
with Khurram. 

Cf. Ma-asir-i-Jahangiri which refers to Mahabat Khan’s promising pardon 
to Shah Jahan if he retreated to the Deccan. 

Cf. the accoiini in the Mirai i-Ahmadi. 

Jahangir had foreseen this move and made arrangement to meet Shah 
Jahan’s irruption in Bengal. Cf. Tuzak, 281 ; Tarikh i-Haqqi, Ms. f 78 a ; 
Amal-i-Salah, I, iby-OS. 

NcphCAv, not cousin. 

For details, cf. Baharistan-i-Gkaibi. 

At Allahabad. 

The fight between Ibrahim Khan and Khurram took place before the 
capture of Patna. 

hjbal Nama estimates the plunder at Rs. 4 o,ocj,(kk) cash besides other 

articles. 

ISarain Mai according to the Baharislan-i-Ghaibi. 

Cf. Baharistan-i-Gaibi. Khurram did not go to Rohtas himself. He sent 
a repi c.sentative to Avhom the fort Avas sin rendered. 

The battle Avas fought on October, i(i, 

Mutamid Khan states that his (rain was looted by his followers. 

Shah Jahan left Raj Mahal on January, 22, 1625. 

In 1625. 

Here is a characteristic reminder of Pelsacrt’s method of dealing with 
his Persian original. To a Muslim Avritcr Islam Avas ‘our’ religion. Pelsaert 
translates the phrase into Dutch straight from Persian. 

Here i.s again a reminder that the gieatcr portion of the chrotiicle Avas 
compiled while Jahangir was alive. 

Mahabat Khan marched to Lahore in 1(125 A.D. 

“>The Jhelum. 

Mutamid Khan Avas present Avith the king on this occasion. He gives 
an eye Avitness’s account of the struggle. He does not mention any battle 
before the capture of Jahangir. Pelsaert has ante-dated this battle. He is in 
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reality describing the battle which took plate on March ao, lOaO when the 
im])Ciial army under the lead of Nur Jahan made an attack on Mahabat Klian’s 
position in order to release Jahangir. 

Jaliangir was not sleeping. Mahabat Khan opened the curtains of the 
Palki in which Jahangir had taken his seat. Cf. Mutamid Khan, 

Master of the Elepliants. He came when Jahangir was being taken out 
in a procession on an elephant. 

Mahabat Khan failed to prevent Nur Jahan’s flight across the river. 
vShe surrendered to Afaliabat Khan voluntarily several days afterwards. 

On May, i8, iGidi. 

Jahangir left Kabul on Shahryar i, 1036. The cjuarrel with the Ahadis 
took place at Kabul before the royal departure. 

In the modern district of Hoshiaipur in the Punjab. 

Jahangir was released before he had returned to Lahore. He had not 
yet leached Rohtas. 

Mahasib Khan could not liavc been a Rajput. 

In October, 28, ibati. 

Piobabl) the Raja of Jaisalinci is meant. 

On October, 28, 1627. He was fifty-eight then. 
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